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HOMES AND HOUSES 


HROUGHOUT the length and breadth of the country 
there can be no mistaking what are commonly known 
as “Municipal Houses.” Every town and village 
has its little group of trim, square-cut houses. There 
is no nonsense about them ; they are simple, and from 

this quality alone they attain a measure of quiet dignity. 
Some of the groups are perhaps a little too irregular in their 
vetting, and create the impression that too many new tricks 
(or are they old 2?) have been played in too limited a space. 
Nevertheless, on the wliole, they are undeniably pleasing. 
Even when they fall short of grace they are a great improve- 
ment on pre-war efforts. 

To come across these pleasant little colonies after the ruck 
of jerry-built suburbs, is an experience that invariably sets us 
thinking. They are—to quote the inhabitants—just Municipal 
Houses, or Council Houses, as they are known locally. Always 
we have the uneasy feeling that there is some significance in 
the qualifying word, just. Perhaps this uneasy feeling is merely 
the expression of the ‘stereotyped association inseparable from 
any municipal undertaking. We do not know the opinion of 
the public ; neither do we know the opinion of the builder, 
nor the kind of house he will produce in the future. Students 
of modern psychology will no doubt hold that it is the opinion 
ot the speculative builder alone that matters; the public 
will take what it gets. This is the philosophy of those who hold 
that a demand can be created for anything. Therefore, to some 
people no doubt, these little colonies are merely indicative of a 
post-war shortage in houses. They provided the opportunity 
for a little essay in simple house building—that and nothing 
more. 

Two lines of thought stand out very clearly : (1) the influence 
that these houses will have on the houses of the future ; (2) the 
timate developments of what are known as workmen’s 
dwellings. By getting astray both in sociology and psychology 
it is possible that the architectural issue has been fogged for 
the builder. But setting aside these matters tor the moment, 
it does not seem possible that the influence of these houses—we 
might almost say a new type of house—can be lost upon the 
speculative builder of the future. He may go back to his old 
ways and provide his rows of little bay windows looking into 
each other. Quite possibly these things may appear to him and 
the public to be pre-war luxuries. If he does not agree that his 
standard of architectural values has been rudely shaken, he 
must carry on the fiction that the simple and good is more 
costly than the ornate and tawdry. On a basis oi pre-war costs 
it ls, Ot course, easy for anyone to set up wrong comparisons 
between economic and architectural values and draw wrong 
conclusions. In judging architectural values we admit we are 
bound to recognise the fundamental conception of the planning 
of these houses as workmen’s dwellings. It may be that the 
solution of this problem in its larger issue has been completely 
misjudged, and that these houses we are discussing are more 
Suitable for a different class of worker. This is one of the many 
Points requiring attention, and we mention it here so that we 
he dispose of the absurd objection that these houses are not 
"8 enough for a class for whom they were never intended. A 
os solution of a social problem should not implicate archi- 
ge standards that do happen to point the way to better 
ain = the art of building. Nor should any judgment of 
th ectural values be allowed to be upset by the question of 

® number of houses to the acre. Here again we encroach 


"pon a social problem that may be capable of other and better 
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solutions. It is the difficulty in separating these extraneous 
issues that may make the term “‘ Council Houses ” an expression 
of lost causes. Even so, we feel that the architectural influence 
will live on. 

We had reached this stage in our writing when we came 
across a publication by the well-known housing authority, the 
Rt. Hon. Sir J. Tudor Walters. In this book we find an answer 
to some of our doubts and fears. The new standard of housing 
initiated by the Government after the war has been maintained 
through the enterprise of the Industrial Housing Association 
in building 12,000 houses. We ought to be very gratetul, but in 
acknowledging our debt we are all the more acutely aware of our 
weak defences. These houses are part ot a co-ordinated scheme 
providing cheap land, well-designed houses and altogether 
delightful conditions. Without these fundamental controlling 
factors that count for so much the ordinary individual is left 
to his own resources, and he does his best with the help of the 
local builder. We cannot see the problem of the house and the 
home in any other light. In essence, it contains the whole 
secret of our present-day struggle against ugliness in building. 
The hopeless wilderness of new dwellings scattered about in- 
discriminately—all round the South coast for example—supplies 
all the evidence that is needed on this point. This wanton 
destruction of the countryside is not only indicative of thought- 
lessness, but of a total absence of coherent thinking. Even 
common sense would seem to have no part in some bungalow 
communities—at least there are many who wonder. what the 
inhabitants are seeking, and what they have found. In the 
wide sense, therefore, we are very much in doubt about the 
future development ot our houses, and it is a doubt that casts 
its shadow upon the architectural impulse in the design of each 
house. 

The whole problem of housing, in a town-planning sense, 
seems to be working itself out in a “ hugger-mugger ” fashion. 
The housing reformer, the social reformer, the town planner, 
the lover of the countryside—all have a hand in the game. 
Some of them may have some theories or ideals in common, 
but none of them have all the ideals in common. Not any one 
thing seems to be certain about the theories on social reconstruc- 
tion, whereas those who are seeking preservation from the 
ugliness of man have the evidence of their own eyes. On the 
one hand we are told to empty our cities into the country ; 
on the other we are told that the field of choice for destruction, 
by building operations, has become limited. We frankly 
confess we cannot imagine an England that is given over to 
something that is neither town nor country. We would go 
much further and say that unless the whole problem is dealt 
with from beginning to end itis certain we shall neither enjoy 
the benefits of the town nor the country. 

There are a number of things amongst the ideals of the social 
reformer that are open to question, and the greatest to our 
thinking is his inability to see that he may be condemning a 
community to a wilderness of bricks and mortar that will 
deaden the soul. The attempt to seek phy.ical health in the 
pure air of the country is doomed unless we learn how to preserve 
the amenities. Until we have learnt how to build decently, or 
until we have put some check upon those who cannot or will 
not learn, we would pray that the social reformer should stay 
his hand. First let him be sure whether our little colonies of 
decent houses mean anything or nothing in the future. Their 
architectural qualities will not save a social development that 
may be fundamentally wrong : they save us trom absolute chaos, 











NOTES 
We note that 
tects’ Registration 


the Archi- 
Bill was 
ballot for 
private members’ Bills at 
the opening of Parliament. 
The Bill was introduced by Sir W. Raine 
and read a first time, the second reading 
being fixed for Friday, March 2. . The 
promoters of the Bill are to be con- 
gratulated upon this early success, which 
they will no doubt accept as a good 
augury for the future. 
THE very interesting paper 
by Mr. H. W. Corbett. which 
Building WS called a talk, on the 
Methods. latest American building 
methods, before the Royal 
Institute of British Architects on 
October 31 last, will be read in the 
Institute journal by many who could not 
attend the meeting, and they will be 
able to realise from it a fairly vivid 
picture of what has been happening in 
New York. We can hardly imagine 
Londoners generally having any wish to 
see the conditions of life in New York 
imitated here in England, but it no doubt 


The 
Architects’ ..acess . x 
Registra- successful in the 
tion Bill. 


Latest 
American 
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seems all very sensible and inevitable if 
the utmost possible is to be got out of 


business life. The illustrations facing 
page 216 look at first sight like views of a 
crowded collection of tombstones until 
we realise the scale—and the bird’s-eye 
view on page 207 suggests a very hap- 
hazard and unimpressive view of Lower 
New York, with its congregation of high 
buildings. No wonder the chairman of 
the Institute meeting said the buildings 
look much finer singly than they do 
together. When one sees the Bush Build- 
ing isolated, as in the frontispiece view 
in the journal, the effect is quite impres- 
sive. The duration of life for a building 
in America is obviously a very different 
concern from the English point of view. 
About twenty-five years seems nearly 
long enough there to expect a building to 
last a useful purpose. The durability of 
ferro-concrete seems likely to answer 
every need, so that the more intensive 
development of business necessities may 
lead to such conditions of life as will 
perhaps create a different order of beings. 
It may need a very devastating force in 
the world to bring mankind back out of 


the whirlpool of commerce and business 
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Old Tudor Palace, Enfield : A Chimneypiece. 
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to something more wholesome an 
pleasurable — if that should be _ found 
worth while. 
A MEETING of the inhabitants 
The of Holborn and St. Pancras 
Foundling was called by the Foundline 
Estate " jm : g 
Again. ustates Protection Associa- 
tion on Monday at the 
Hospital for Sick Children, "W.C.1. for 
the purpose of urging upon the Ministry 
of Health and other official bodies the 
supreme importance of saving the 
Foundling Hospital site, now in imminent 
danger of being built over. The meeting— 
under the chairmanship of Mr. W, 
Loftus Hare—was largely attended and 
the following resolution, put by the 
chairman, was unanimously carried :— 
“ That this meeting of the inhabitants 
of Holborn and St. Pancras (8.E.), while 
appreciating the intention of the London 
County Council in its Town Planning 
Scheme (No. 5) to safeguard the essential 
character and amenities of the district 
included therein, is nevertheless of the 
opinion that the scheme fails to achieve its 
object inasmuch as it not only permits the 
undue encroachment of business upon 
an area now residential but sanctions 
building upon the Foundling Hospital 
grounds; and urgently appeals to the 
Borough Councils of Holborn and St. 
Pancras, the Corporation of the City of 
London, the London County Council, 
and the Ministry of Health respectively, 
each to intervene in its appropriate 
manner to preserve the  Foundling 
Hospital site for public ends.” 
A NUMBER of 
Concentra- including Sir Bruce Bruee- 
tion on Porter, Mr. Philip Morrell 
aPlan. and Mr. John Wilmott 
put forward very clearly 
the various aspects of the question, but 
to our mind, Mr. Morrell touched upon 
the vital point when he advocated 
concentration on some practical plan 
for the estate’s future. There are, we 
gather, three alternatives: (a) To place 
the Children’s Hospital there; ()) To 
erect on it a hostel for University students; 
and (c) to utilise the site for a Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre. Which of these 
propositions is the best, we cannot say, 
but with Mr. Morrell we strongly advocate 
a speedy decision and then a concentrated 
effort to push through the chosen scheme. 
Merely to talk of public rights and 
national heritages is not enough ; the 
great force of public opinion, solidly 
backed by the Press, must not be allowed 
to dissipate itself because no definite 
objective has been chosen against which 
it may apply its weight. We understand 
that there are but a few weeks to 2 
before building—under the present L.{ LC. 
town-planning scheme for the distriet— 
will begin. It will be seen that there 18 
little time to lose. 
THERE is a greater 
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Old Tudor Palace, Enfield. 


in great danger of being built over, 
and other squares will soon follow unless 
restrictive legislation comes into being. 
We feel it should not be left for 
a handful of private citizens to fight 
an issue that is fraught with such grave 
consequences. Legislation—to protect 
London against itself—is required and 
we concur in Mr. Wilmott’s suggestion 
that all members for Parliament and 
candidates for the forthcoming L.C.C. 
elections should be required to pledge 
themselves to see that no square or 
garden should be built on, except by 
the permission of a central authority. 


\{ CORRESPONDENT, Mr. E. 
Blackburn, 
learned pro- 
fessor speaking on art at 
Oxford recently said: ‘ We 
have built one million houses and how 
manyo! these can we look at without shame 
or disgust ? As never before in history, 
we have defiled our countryside with 
works which ought to have added to its 
loveliness, so that we must now have 
a society for the preservation of rural 
England.’ Yes, it is agreed that the 
professor is right, but who is to be 
blamed ‘or it, who was responsible for 
this defilement 2? The Ministry of Health 
has from the start insisted on professional 
architects being employed. Also they 
have usually insisted on R.I.B.A. or 
AS.A. men being instructed to prepare 
the housing schemes, and the reports 
show that in the vast majority of cases 
members of these societies have carried 
out housing works. In very few have 
the councils’ surveyors been allowed to 
do the work, Now Mr. Guy Dawber 
is ‘stumping ° the country, and writing 
" a : — newspapers complaining 
Ohation of the countryside by 

these architects, yet he is, or was till 


tecently, the head of the R.I.B.A., the 


Houses and - 
the Pre- Boulton, of 
servation writes :—‘‘ A 
of Rural 
England. 


Principal culprits in the * spoliation.’ 
— like ‘Satan rebuking sin,’ 
me “¥ would have thought what is 
anted is an Act of Parliament for the 


Suppression of architects. rather than for 


the Registration Bill that has just been 
presented and read the first time.” 


Wuitst there is a sting in 
the above letter which is 
partially true, we feel that 
the implication in the state- 
ment that architects in in- 
dependent practice are largely responsible 
for the buildings which deface the 
countryside is incorrect and unfair. We 
wish we could approve all the housing 
schemes which have been carried out 
by architects of one sort or another, 
but it must be remembered that a great 
number of small houses have been built 
which have not formed any part of 


Housing 
Schemes. 
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housing schemes and many of these are 
the worst offenders. But considering 
the large number of admirable housing 
schemes which can be credited to archi- 
tects, the statement of our correspondent 
casts an undeserved slur and responsibility 
on the profession. We freely admit that 
there are housing schemes which are a 
disgrace, but surely the housing work for 
which many reputable architects are 
responsible is an improvement on past 
conditions. 
THe old Tudor house at 
Old Tudor Enfield which was known as 
Palace, the Royal Palace has to 
Enfield. disappear before the march 
of progress, but it is well 
to know that something of the special 
interest which attached to it is to be 
preserved, An addition is being made to 
Major Leggatt’s house at Enfield by Messrs. 
Hamilton, Son and Campion, to accom- 
modate some ofits features. The illustra- 
tions which we give show that the old 
house was one of some importance and 
the plaster ceilings and wood panelling 
were of an interesting Tudor character. 
Wer _sihave pleasure} in 
A Broadcast calling attention to Sir 
Address on Banister Fletcher's able ad- 
ag dress on architecture (page 
298) which was broadcast 
this week. Reaching as it has done a 
widespread audience, such an address is 
calculated to do more for the education 
of the public in the meaning of architec- 
ture than many of the more ordinary 
activities of the profession. But apart 
from this, the address is admirably ex- 
pressed having regard to the audience it 
was to reach. 





Old Tudor Palace, Enfield: 


Detail of Panelling. 
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GENERAL NEWS 


Professional Announcement. 

Mr. George Harley, Burgh and Road Sur- 
veyor at Girvan, N.B., has been appointed to 
a similar position under the Saltcoats Town 
Council. 

Mr. Harry Birnstingl’s Will. 

Mr. Harry Joseph Birnstingl (35), Green 
acre, Bledlow Ridge, Wycombe, Bucks, archi 
tect, left £24,383. 


Cornhill Reopened. 

Cornhill, which had been closed to vehi- 
cular traffic since the collapse, on August 6, 
of part of the Commercial Union Assurance 
Company's building, was reopened to all 
traffic on Tuesday, February 7 

R.1.B.A. Annual Conference. 

All members and students of the R.I.B.A 
and all members of the Architectural Asso 
ciation and of the allied societies are cordial), 
invited to attend the conference to be held 
in Bath from June 20 to 23. inclusive. 
Further particulars will be issued in due 
course 

The Foundling Site. 

We take the following extracts from a 
letter on this subject to the TJimes from 
Professor W. R. Lethaby :—‘‘ It concerns all 
of us that the Metropolitan city should not 
‘run down’ too far in the evidences of civili 
sation. We need some beauty and historical 


associations. It is necessary “to have some 


thing for visitors from the Dominions to visit 


Old Tudor Palace, Enfield : 
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when they get here, and some districts in 
which to lodge them in a friendly way. I 
particularly associate the pleasant old Found- 
ling buildings with the well-planned area, for 
it is the whole, as we have it, which consti- 
tutes one of the major blessings of London. 
It is a kind of little Hampton Court set in 
the midst of the wide west central residential 
quarter of the vast city. 

“If the national value of the estate is 
recognised it would not be hard to find 
honourable uses for it. First of all, it is a 
most necessary open space. It seems self- 
evident that it should be associated with the 
University in some way, and it has been sug- 
gested to me that the long-contemplated 
national theatre might find a dignified seat 
here without injury to the existing buildings. 
If the estate were acquired for national pur- 
poses there would also be space for other 
suitable buildings such as will necessarily be 
required in the near future. It must be 
maintained as necessary to civilisation in the 
same way as we preserve the western parks ; 
it is an exceptional thing which cannot be 
dealt with by ordinary business methods. If, 
however, it could be acquired for some high 
purpose, possibly as a London Peace Memo- 
rial, it would pay in quite another way.” 


New Scottish R.A. 

The Royal Scottish Academy in Edinburgh 
has elected Mr. W. Marshall Brown, Edin- 
burgh, to full academician rank. Mr. Marshall 
Brown, who was appointed an associate in 
























































Detail of Panelling. 
(See page 289.) 
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1909, has specialised in painting se 
in Scotland, Brittany and Holland. 


Sir John Soane’s Fund. 


studies 


The trustees of Sir John Soane’s Fung 
will hold their annual meeting on Wednes. 
day, March 7, at 13, Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
W.C., to distribute the (about 


interest 
£150) accrued during the year on the prin- 
cipal sum given by Sir John Soane as an 
anniversary gift for the relief of d stressed 
architects, widows and children of deceased 
architects in distress. Forms of applica. 
tion may be obtained at the Museum, anq 
must be filled in and delivered ther 
before March 1, after which no app 
can be received 


EXHIBITION NOTES 

PICTURES AT THE FINE ART SOCIETY. 

A coLtection of forty-nine admirable wate; 
colour drawings, by A. Reginald Smith, is on 
view at the Fine Art Society. They cover a 
large variety ot subjects, including quaint old 
Continental towns, but it seems to us that 
the artist is at his best, and most sincere and 
direct, in such drawings as Nos. 23, 27 and 48. 
which illustrate English scenery in a very 
broad and simple way. Amongst the various 
subjects included in the collection of oil 
paintings by Aug. W. Enness, at the same 
galleries, there are some excellent passages 
of colour, as in No. 29, ‘‘ Byeway in Venice ”: 
in No. 60, ‘‘ At Villeneuve-les-Avignon ” 
No. 40, ‘‘ Bluebells—-Kew Gardens ”’: and in 
No. 32, ‘‘ White Wings on the Grand Canal, 


Venice.”’ 


COMPETITION NEWS 


City of Oxford School and New Mauricipal 
Secondary School, Oxford. 
Reilly, the assessor in 
competitions for the new City of Oxford 
School and the new Municipal Secondary 
School, providing 500 and a maximum of 
300 places respectively, has made his 
awards as follows:— 
New City OF OxFoRD SCHOOL. 
Accepted design: Mr. William G Newton, 
4, Raymond Buildings, Gray’s inn, W.C.1. 


on or 


lication 





Professor C. H. 


Five other designs chosen to receive 
premiums: Mr. T. Lawrence Dale, Oxford; 
Mr. J. R. Wilkins, Oxford; Mr. R. fF 
Dodd, Oxford; Mr. T. Rayson, Oxford; 
Messrs. Buckland and Haywood, Birming 
ham, 

NEW MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


Accepted design: Mr. William G. Newton, 
4, Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C.1 


Five other designs chosen to receive 
premiums: Mr. T. Rayson, Oxford; M1 
J. R. Wilkins, Oxford; Mr. R. F. Dodd, 
Oxford; Messrs. Forsyth and Maule, 


London; Messrs. Buckland and Haywood, 


Birmingham. 

Town Hall, Shops, and Offices, Lewisham. 

As indicated in The Builder of February °, 
the Lewisham Borough Council invite desigt 
in competition for Town Hall, Shops, a2 
Offices proposed to be erected on the site 
adjoining the existing Town Hall buildings 
at the junction of Catford-road and Rushey} 
Green, Catford. Premiums of £350, £250, 
and £150 are offered. Mr. Winton Newman, 
F.R.I.B.A., is the assessor. Conditions 0 
the competition may be applied for on ane 
after March 1, on a deposit of £2 2s. (re- 
turnable), to Mr. John W. Shuter, Town 
Clerk, Town Hall, Catford, S.E. 6. 


Extension cf Meanwood Park Colony, Leeds. 


A sub-committee of the Leeds Cope 
has resolved that the following architects 


selected to submit designs in this a——_ 
tion :—Messrs. Elcock & Sutcliffe, Londo? 
Messrs. Rees 


Mr. H. Carter Pegg, London ; aaaih 
& Holt, Liverpool; Mr. J. H. Morton, Seu , 
Shields ; Messrs. C. Whitwell & Son, = 
ingham; Messrs. Chorley, Gribbon & Fogg 
in conjunction with Mr. A. FE. Dix: n, Lee a 
Mr. John C. Procter, Leeds; Messrs Benye 
Bain & Soissons, London, Sheffield ™ 
Leeds. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The New Form of Building Contract. 


Sirn,—A_ special general meeting of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects was held 
on January 25 to receive the recommendations 
of their Council to adopt the new Form of 
Building Contract, but as the draft was circu 
lated to the members only eight days before 
that date, the general meeting decided that 
in view of the comparatively short time which 
had elapsed between the agreement of the 
Form and its presentation to the general meet- 
ing, the meeting should be adjourned so as to 
give reasonable opportunity for examination 
of the Form. 

This decision is to be welcomed for varioas 
reasons, and not least in view of the fact 
that some of the terms of the new Form are 
not acceptable to a class who are no less im- 
portant in the building industry than the em- 
ployers, architects and contractors, viz., the 
suppliers of building materials and sub-con 
tractors generally. 

Their position under the new Form of Con- 
tract, as compared with that under the 1909 
Form, has been altered for the worse in two 
important respects. In the first place, the 
new Form provides, in effect, that no 
nominated sub-contractor (this term is de- 
fined to include suppliers of goods for which 
prime-cost prices or provisional sums are in- 
cluded in the specification or bills of quanti- 
ties) shall be employed on or in connection 
with the works who will not enter into a con 
tract providing that no money shall be due 
from the contractor until the architect has 
issued to the contractor a certificate under the 
contract including the work done under the 
sub-contract and the same has been paid. 
This clause will probably be objected to by 
sub-contractors generally, but in particular 
there is no reason why suppliers of goods 
should be subject to it. The trade custom has 
been for the contractor or architect, on behalf 
of the employer, to purchase goods outright 
and pay for them in the usual way, and it 
was not until the latter part of 1924 that any 
concerted effort was made by the contractors 
to vary this old-established practice. Goods 
supplied by sub-contractors should be paid 
for on the due date in accordance with the 
custom of the trade in question, and payment 
should not be subject to terms and conditions 
which vary with each main contract. 

It is impracticable for the suppliers of 
grates and stoves, hardware, electric-light 
fittings, sanitary appliances, etc., to make 
themselves familiar with the terms of the 
hundreds of main contracts for which they 
supply goods. At present, in many cases even 
the names of the architect and employer are 
not known to them. In view of the fact that 
under the new Form payment by the con- 
tractor to a nominated sub-contractor is not 
due till the employer has paid the contractor, 
the supplier would have to ascertain the finan- 
cial stability of the employer before granting 
credit, and the architect would be subject to 
numerous inquiries as to the date of com- 
pletion of the contract, the date of the final 
payment, and so on, and the supplier would 
have considerable difficulty in keeping records 
of the hundreds of balances outstanding. 
Payments might be delayed owing to some 
‘ispute between the employer and the con- 
tractor which had nothing to do with the 
transactions with the supplier. Moreover, it 
appears that the supplier could not obtain 
payment if the employer became bankrupt, 
or, be ing a limited company, went into liqui- 
dation and was unable to pay the contractor. 
It is even doubtful, in view of the wording of 
clause No, 25 (ec), if the supplier could in such 
& case recover even a part of the price of 
the goods corresponding to the dividend (if 
any) received by the contractor. This is 
clearly unfair. 

The suppliers of more than one class of 
goods, in particular, would find the position 
Intolerable. A separate account would have 
to be opened for each contract in relation to 
the goods bought under prime-cost prices. 
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The supplier who delivers goods and does not 
fix them has no control over the goods after 
delivery, and has no knowledge that they 
have been fixed, neither has he any right of 
entering to ascertain how the goods have been 
installed. 

Secondly, the new Form gives no protection 
whatever to sub-contractors in the event of 
the failure of the contractor. The sub-con- 
tractor is doomed to suffer from the bank- 
ruptey of either the employer or the con- 
tractor. If the employer fails to pay the 
contractor, the contractor, as has been pointed 
out, need not pay the sub-contractor. If the 
contractor fails to pay the sub-contractor, 
there is no recourse to the employer. It is, 
therefore, submitted that provisions should 
be included in the new lorm of Contract 
sunilar to those in clause 26 of the 1909 Form, 
under which the employer can pay direct to 
suppliers of goods or suo-contractors amounts 
certified by the architect. ‘lhis power has 
been found most useful in the past, and it 
should be retained. Under the new Form as 
it stands, it appears that in the event of tlic 
hankruptey of the contractor his trustee 
would object to payment claimed by the em- 
ployer to the su!-contractor, and the result 
would be that even if any sums were payabiec 
to the contractor’s estate on completion of the 
contract, the sub-contractor would only be 
entitled to prove in the bankruptcy as an 
ordinary creditor. 

There is a groving volume of protest from 
manufacturers ard merchants of building 
materials and other sub-contractors all over 
the country as the facts are being realised, 
and as it is obvious that the usefulness of the 
new Form depends upon its general accept- 
ance by all persons concerned in the buildinz 
industry, the suppliers of goods and sub-con- 
tractors whe supply in many cases at least 
50 per cent. of the total amount involved 
under a contract should have an opportunity 
of stating their objections to it. 

A meeting to consider the matter has been 
convened for Monday, February 27, at 
2.30 p.m., at the Connaught Rooms, Great 
Queen-strzet, W.C. It is intended that at 
the meeting resolutions shall be proposed that 
the suppliers of goods represented at the 
meeting will refuse to enter into sub-contracts 
containing the objectionable terms, and that 
further pressure shall be brought upon the 
bodies responsible for the Form for the pur- 
pose of securing the desired amendments. 

All those interested are invited to attend, 
but in order that sufficient seating accommo- 
dation may be provided, such persons are 
asked to communicate their intention to the 
Secretary of the Builders’ Merchants 
Alliance, Ltd., Finsbury:court, Finsbury- 
pavement, E.C., under whose auspices the 
meeting is being held. 


PercivaL FoppDERING, 
Secretary. 
Builders’ Merchants Alliance, Ltd. 

Srr,—The very lucid explanation of the 
clauses dealing with prime costs and pro- 
visional sums, published in your issue of 
February 10, makes it clear that if the posi- 
tion in regard to specialists and merchants 
nominated or selected py the architect has 
been much more clearly and definitely ex- 
pressed in the new Form than in the 1909 
Form, it is also equally clear that the 
specialists and merchants who may suppiy 
and/or install goods to satisfy prime-cost 
sums have not been consulted. It is easy 
for the so-called three parties to a building 
contract-—the owner, the architect, and the 
builder—to agree as to the terms on which 
they will grant sub-contracts or purchase 
goods; but surely it is desirable, and even 
essential, that the sub-contractors and those 
who supply goods should be consulted as to 
whether the terms laid down are acceptable 
or even practical. It will be rather ridiculous 
if a new Medel Form of Contract is put into 
use imposing upon sub-contractors and sup- 
pliers of goods terms which they must refuse 
to accept. 

It has been stated that after this new Form 
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of Contract has been officially adopted by the 
builders and the architects, an appropriate 
Form of Sub-Contract will be prepared, and 
that bodies representing sub-contractors and 
merchants and manufacturers supplying goods 
will be asked to confer with the architects 
and builders as to the Sub-Contract terms. 
But of what value will this be if the all- 
important and essential conditions of the 
sub-contract are predetermined by the clauses 
in the new Form of Main Contract? It 1s 
of the utmost importance for all manufacturers 
and sub-contractors to interest themselves ‘n 
this question whilst there is still an oppor 
tunity to state their case. 8. 8. 8. 


Sir,—In reply to the letter published in 
your last issue from Mr. Stanley Peach, I do 
not think that the new provisions in regard 
to setting out are capable of the limitation 
which he places upon them, The contractor's 
principal obligation under the contract is *‘ to 
execute and complete the contract works ”’ in 
accordance with drawings, specifications, and 
architect’s instructions, and if these show the 
correct position of the works the obligation to 
execute the works would include the setting 
out, even though there were no express pro- 
visions in the contract dealing with the sub 
ject. The contractor is, in express terms, 
made responsible for the work of the sub- 
contractors and the setting out of the sub- 
contractor’s work would therefore similarly be 
a contractor’s responsibility unless the con- 
tract expressed anything to the contrary. As 
I understand the new clause, it is one which 
makes exceptions to the obligations of the 
contractor which would otherwise be implied. 
The exceptions are two, \iz. : (a) main build- 
ing lines and boundaries, and (5) those main 
lines set out by the contractor in respect of 
which he has given notice and which have not 
been disapproved in writing by the architect 
within five days of such notice. All other 
setting out remains, as it always did under 
the old form, at the risk and responsibility of 
the contractor. E. J. Rimmer. 


Lord Haig Monument. 

Srr,—The question of a suitable site for 
a statue of Lord Haig has already been 
raised, and my object in writing is to press 
for the selection of a position on the Horse 
Guards Parade. 

When in 1909 I published ** The Horse 
Juards Parade : A Suggested Improvement,” 
the parade-ground was an untidy backyard, 
and I then pleaded that it should be given 
shape in order that the design of the ground 
might bear some relation to the adjacent 
buildings; and, further, that in future, sites 
might be reserved around it for memorials 
to soldiers. The argument was further put 
forward that Trafalgar-square should be re- 
served for naval memorials and Parliament- 
square for the statues of politicians. 

Since that date the parade-ground has been 
remodelled on the principles set out in my 
original design, and five military memorials 
erected thereon. Surely, therefore, the arga- 
ments I used in 1909, and which have been 
so generally accepted ever since, still hold 
good, F. W. Spgaicur. 


The Decadence of Sculptured Foliage in 
Architecture. 

Srr,—Students of ecclesiastical and modern 
architecture note the passing of this beauti- 
ful form of decoration that the Saxon, Nor- 
man, and Tudor masons delighted in. As 
the best of their work was concentrated on 
capitals we can easily see and admire their 
striving after nature in the carved trefoil 
acanthus and sprawling and stiff-leaf foliage 
often carried up to and round the abacus. 
Their foliated spandrils and tomb canopies 
must have sprung from a real love of the 
beautiful, and are lasting symbols of their 
period. CHaRLEs MATTINGLY. 


'Nore.-—Mr. Rimmer’s concluding article on 
the New Form of Contract is given on page 
299, and Mr. William Harvey’s reply to 
‘‘ Inquisitive’s *’ last letter on ‘‘ The Pre- 
servation of St. Paul’s Cathedral ’’ on page 
202. ] 
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THE REPAIR OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS—VII 


By A. R. POWYS, A.R.I.B.A. 
DEFECTS IN MASONRY, BRICKWORK, AND WALLS GENERALLY, WHICH ARE 


DUE TO UNBALANCED THRUSTS, TO 


‘‘ DRIFT,”’ AND TO BAD BUILDING UP 


OF MATERIALS.-—:ontinue7. 


Repair by Building. 

\ DISADVANTAGE of repair by building is 
that it necessitates the disturbance of one 
face of that part of a wall which is being 
treated. The great advantage of this method 
is that everything that is done 4s seen and 
all material used is laid by hand, so that the 
adequacy of the work is evident. 

The operation is usually confined to the 
course of a vertical fracture, or to horizontal 
courses or belts of work designed to give a 
weak wall strength in direction of its length, 
either to resist tensional, compressional or 
shearing strains 

The first matter to be settled in repairing 
a wall by building is from which face the 
work is to be done. On this may depend the 
arrangement of scaffolding or shores. One face 
may he preserved undisturbed, and it should 
be chosen because of the value of the original 
workmanship it shows, or because of the in 
terest it derives from the mellowing effect of 
age. Ancient plaster usually has preference 
over rubble facing, not only because new 
patches in plaster tend to show afterwards, 
but also because plaster often bears valuable 
traces of colour decoration. Panelling which 
can be easily moved affords an opportunity 


of access to a wall which, when the work is 
finished, it will again cover. 

In the repair of a fracture the object of the 
work is to unite the two sound parts of a wall 
throughout its thickness, so that it may again 
be a single unit. The work is begun from the 
bottom of the fracture. Here the loosened 
walling is cut out on either side of the frac 
ture and a hole is made into the wall from 
the chosen face to the back of the stones 
which form the other surface, In cutting the 
hole the stones of the other face must not 
be shaken. The height of the hole being 
such as is convenient for one man to work, 
in a single lift; its width being regulated 
by the amount of supporting masonry which 
may be safely taken out at a time, and by 
the extent of the weakness in the wall. The 
question of shoring or propping the work 
above during this operation is referred to 
under that heading, but this also will influence 
the size of the hole. 

The tools used in cutting such a hole are 
a crowbar, a small hand-pick, and a hammer 
and chisel. Except where it is necessary to 
remove sound walling to obtain proper bond, 
loose walling only should be removed. Care 
should be taken not to jar stonework that. is 





Fig. 5.-West Stow Hall, Suffolk: after repair, 1906. 
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to remain; this and the stonework above 
should be examined from time to time to see 
that no movement is taking place. When the 
hole is ready, but before new material is put 
in, the sides and back must be plentifuil, 
washed out with water. A hose or a garden 
squirt is useful for this. Again, before ney 
walling is built up, crevices should be grouted 
by hand; it is also good to fling grout int 
the sides and back of the hole. Any walling 
materials that are sound and which inay be 
convenient can be used for refilling The 
usual practice is to build up the facing with 
the best stones taken from the hole after they 
are cleaned, coursing the stone like that ad 
joining. In special instances the face stones 
should be replaced just as they were found, 
and for this purpose the stones should be 
numbered, photographs should be taken, and 
careful drawings made before the work is 
begun. The rebuilding is done in heights of 
one foot to eighteen inches, the lower courses 
tailing back into the wall as far as may be. 
The core of the wall may then be filled in 
level with well-packed concrete, and in this 
concrete may be bedded clean old stone, tiles 
or brick. At intervals it may be well to la; 
a course of flat stone or tile on the concrete 
to steady it and to form a sound bed for the 
next operation. When this work is stiff 
enough the next section may be built, and so 
continued until the hole is built up and the 
two sides of the crack properly bonded 
together. 

Although it is not desirable that the in 
gredients used for concrete or their propo 
tions should be described here (for that may 
be found in many books), it is worth 
noting that the aggregate is. improved by a 
proportion of broken brick, for this material, 
being porous, will absorb water, which it gives 
up to lime or cement during setting, to their 
great advantage. 

Great care must be taken to see that the 
pinning up to the walling above is well done 
Pinning up should always be done from work 
that has set firmly, and it is usual to bald 
the final courses of the filling with brick, tiles, 
or flat stones to form a base to do this work 
from. The actual pinning up is usually done 
with brick courses, between which pieces of 
slate are driven until they are so tight that 
the joints will take no more. If lime is 
used for the general walling, the final courses 
are usually built in cement mortar so that 1t 
will set quickly. It may be found convenient, 
when the facing is of fiint, to use board 
‘ shuttering ’’ across the face of the hole and 
to fill in behind completely with concrete; 
but if this is done the facing flints should 
be laid by hand against the boards as the 
work proceeds, or, alternatively, the flint 
face may be bedded in and thereafter held 
in position by boards while the concrete '|s 
put in. In such work it is often desirable in 
this case to lay steadying courses of tiles 
across the body of the work at each lit 
These tiles reed not show on the face. 

It may happen, in conjunction with this 
work, that it is advisable to build belts o 
binding courses a little way into the wall on 
either side of the crack, or, if the wall is 
loose and needs long horizontal ties, for con 
siderable lengths. This is done in the same 
way in small sections, but each section 1s 
built so that the next may be bonded to it 
to give the whole belt tensional strength ; and 
when one section is complete, the adjoining 
work is not opened ont antil the first bas set 
firmly. The forces to be resisted by a bond'ng 
course may be different from those which are 
provided for in building up a crack. Such 
belts are inserted as horizontal ties, ana 10! 
that purpose should have great tension il 
strength. It is Mr. Wm. Weir’s practice tf 
build these belts in specially vonde! 
brickwork, or with plain roofing 
laid as bricks. It is the practice 
the Ancient Monuments Department — 
build them in __ ferro-concrete. Wh 
brickwork is used, every course 1s laid «s 
stretching course, and the bond from back 
front may be broken by building every °°" 
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nate facing course with three-quarter bricks 
laid as headers, or, when the brickwork is 
faced with other material, the bond is easily 


arranged within the wall. Plain tiles are laid 
on the same principles, and where these are 
used, tiles made by hand are the best for the 
purpose. All cracks may be repaired in this 
way, or by using modifications of it. ‘Thus 
it may be decided that it is unnecessary to 
re-bond the crack from bottom to top, and 
that it will be sufficient to build across it, at 
intervals, bonding blocks or stitches of 
masonry or tile. It must be remembered that 
these stitches should tail well into the sound 
wall on either side, and that they shouid go 
throngh the thickness of the wall to the back 
of the facing which is to be preserved. In 
such cases the intervals between the stitches 
will be repaired by grout poured m ky hand 
or pumped in under pressure. 

A wall of which the core is loose throngh- 
out may be repaired in a similar way; as a 
rule, in such cases it will be done by building 
belts at intervals and by grouting up the 
work between them, and to this system may 
be added a series of vertical strengthening 
members built into the wall in the same way 


as is done when a fracture is repaired. It 
may be argued that it would be easier to 
rebuild the wall completely, and, indeed, this 
might be so. But if the object is to preserve 


ancient work, or at least the ancient lines 
and one face of the walling complete, such 
procedure would altogether defeat that 
intention. 


Always when repair to walling is done, 
whether by grouting or by building, the 
quoins and angles of walls, windows, gables, 
and parapets, etc., which, by their lines, 
give the building its characteristic form, 
should remain undisturbed. This may be 
more easily recognised as essential when a 
medieval spire with its irregular entasis and 
sometimes slightly twisted shape is con- 
sidered. In rebuilding, entasis may with 
difficulty again be given it, but it is impos- 
sible to recapture the lines which, modified 
by time, an ancient spire has acquired. The 
masonry, brickwork, or other material which 
form these important lines may be made firm, 
given new beds and new backing, may be re- 
bonded to the wall without even temporary 
removal or interference, by the simple 
method of working first from one side and 
then from another. Half a bed joint may 
be cleaned out and renewed, and when this 
has set the other half may be treated like- 
wise. The brickbuilt turrets of West Stow 
Gatehouse (Fig. 5), which were rotten with 
vegetation, were so repaired by Mr. Wm. 
Weir. The photograph of these shows 
how impossible it would have been to have 
rebuilt them in their old form had they been 
taken down. The crocketed angle ribs there 
are of small pieces of modelled brick or 
terra-cotta, each was entirely re-bedded and 
re-jointed, yet none was lifted from the 
place in which it was found. 


Instances of parts of buildings which have 
been successfully repaired by these methods 
could be given again and again almost with- 
cut number, but one other only will be men- 
tioned here in illustration, the repair of the 
broken chancel arch of the parish church of 
Hanborough, Oxfordshire. (Fig. 6.) In 
such acase the procedure is as follows:—The 
arch is properly centered and the scaffolding 
is erected ; it is decided that the work should 


be done from one or both faces; the walling 
immediately above the arch is removed in 
small pieces at a time from the very spring- 
ws or otherwise as may be necessary; the 
— of the arch-stones are cleaned and the 
_s re-packed with mortar or grouted from 
ee: relieving, or new, arch is built 
hag old, and the walling above that 
Po in again and pinned up to the work 
t. When the whole of the arch has been 


“ye piece by piece in this way, a bond- 
innit <j which usually is better cambered 
self, is put in above the crown of the 


ar nai ° ° 
blow aning across the width of the void 


lly the wall face is re-plastered. 
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Fig. 6.—Hanborough Church, Oxon: Chancel Arch during repair. 


and except for this fact no change can be 
seen. 

It may be noted that it is Mr. Weir's 
custom to use the method I have named, 
‘repair by huilding,’? whenever this is pos- 
sible, rather than repair by grouting. The 
writer of this article is convinced that he is 
right to do so. 

Repair by Grouting. 


It has been noted that repair by building 
has one disadvantage, namely, it necessitates 
the disturbance of at least one face of the 
wall under treatment. Repair by grouting 
makes even this disturbance unnecessary. 
But it is the opinion of the writer, an 
opinion that he believes will be confirmed by 
all but ardent supporters of this method, 
that repair by grouting can never be reliéd 
on as confidently as repair done by building. 
Repair by grouting is, however, certainly 
most useful when used in conjunction with 
building. 

Repair by grout puraped under pressure from 
a special grouting machine was first used on 
ancient buildings by the late Sir Francis 
Fox, and in his more recent works he de- 
vised a method which partially overcomes its 
chief disadvantage, that is, its want of ten- 
sional strength; this he did by joining to it 


a system of tie rods of ‘‘ delta” metal. In 
this way, with Sir Charles Nicholson, 
he repaired the western’ towers at 


Lincoln, and in this way at the present time 
an attempt is being made to repair the piers 
which support the dome of St. Paul’s. 


Before the actual grout is pumped in, 
preparation should be made to receive it. 
Cement will not set to dirt, and if the sides 
of the crevices into which the grout is forced 
remain dirty it will do very little good. 
Further, grout pumped into dry walls is 
liable to surrender its moisture to the porous 
core of the fabric and thus to be deprived 
of its full setting power. Therefore the 
crevices and voids which are to be filled must 
first be cleaned by being blown and washed 
out. In cases where the inside or core of a 
wall is very loose, care must be taken to see 
that only the dirt and dust are removed, and 
it may be necessary to provide shores or 
sheeting even with this method. Loose joints 
in the masonry which can be got at from 
the face of a building should usually be 
cleaned out deeply by hand with hoop iron 
or other implements, Sometimes this part 
of the work is better done separately before 
grouting is begun and sometimes after it is 


complete. In any case, the openings 
by which grout may _ escape _ should 
be stopped either by permanent point- 


ing or with clay. When all is ready the 
nozzle of the hose from the machine is’ put 
into specially prepared holes at the base of 


the portion to be grouted and the grout is 
pumped in at pressures which are usually 
wisely kept down as low as 25 lbs, per inch. 
After the grout has set a little, the hole by 
which it entered may be cleared, and later, 
when the setting is complete, the grout may 
be pumped in a second and third time, using 
increasing pressure. When this has been 
done the hole drilled to receive the grout 
may again be cleared and the reinforcing 
bars may be put in them and bedded solid 
in cement mortar. This operation is then 
repeated throughout the wall, working from 
the bottom to the top. 


Grout cannot make old, poor material into 
sound, new mortar; all that can be done by 
this method is to fill the voids. In actual 
practice these are usually the spaces made by 
vertical or raking fractures, and they occur 
just where the stresses are greatest. Grout 
without reinforcement does little more than 
turn these fractures into long, cement-filled, 
continuous joints, and these long vertical 
joints are just those which every architect 
knows are undesirable, because they are very 
weak. They would never be allowed in new 
building. Further, the grout itself can only 
set on to the old mortar and stone filling, 
which has already shown that it is not strong 
enough to withstand the strain that has come 
on it, and although the new cement itself may 
remain sound, these old materials may again 
break away from the newly-formed continuous 
joint. Thus it will be seen that while move- 
ment is active, while ‘ drift’’ remains un- 
stayed, grouting under pressure will not 
render an old broken or badly shaken wall 
sound. It is only really useful when move- 
ment has stopped or is held, that is, when the 
main forces have been countered by repair 
by building. And as to the reinforcement, 
this cannot be inserted longitudinally in a 
wall, except with much disturbance, unless 
exceptional opportunities like lateral passages 
occur. Grouting can, however, be very 
useful to stabilise a wall which is to undergo 
underpinning or repair by building; and if 
the destructive. forces are met by building 
methods at the vital positions, gronting for 
the remainder of the wall, which is thus 
brought into equilibrium, is excellent. This 
is not the place to comment on the attempt 
being made to strengthen the piers under the 
dome of St. Paul’s, but those who read what 
has been written will, like the writer, turn 
their thoughts to that work. 


Hand-forced grout is only useful for filling 
the joints between individual stones, and 
grouting by gravity from a raised tank has 
been found impracticable for serious repair 
works. Grouting machines can be hired from 
those firms which are accustomed to carry out 
repair works on ancient buildings. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


Eton College: New Schoolrooms and School 
of Mechanics. 


This recently completed building is planned 
on the site of the old drill hal! and forms one 
side of the quadrangle surrounding the parade 
ground at Eton College. The peculiar shape 
of the plan is due to the necessity for avoid- 
ing demolition of an existing cottage and other 
buildings surrounding the new school, and the 
actual erection was carried out in two suc- 
cessive stages arising out of the continued 
use by the school of some of the ld build- 
ings on the site. Accommodation is given for 
woodworking and engineering training, and 
rooms, in addition, are provided for photo- 
graphy and wireless. Artificial lighting in the 
schoolrooms is fixed over the windows and 
furnished with reflectors, which throw from 
the left-hand side of all the desks, thus giving 
an even distribution of lumination from the 
same source as the natural lighting. The 
building is faced with Collier’s mottled red 
facings and roofed with Caddick plain hand- 
made tiles. The exposed roof trusses are of 
English oak Messrs. Jesse Mead, Ltd., of 
Chesham, were the general contractors. 

Messrs. Forsyth & Maule, FF.R.LB.A., 


were the architects. 


The Ritz Cinema, Bordesley Green, 
Birmingham. 


This cinema, at Bordesley Green, is by Mr. 
Hurley Robinson, F.K.1.B.A. The principal 
elevation is in brick, relieved with artificial 
stone dressings and cornice. The corner pile, 
with its massive pillars of artificial stone and 
well-modelled mouldings and cornice, forms a 
dignified and impressive feature. The walls 
of the vestibule are finished in fibrous 
plaster to match the stone dressings 
employed throughout the main facade and in 
quiet harmony with the terrazzo floor. 
Ticket-issuing offices are self-contained and 
planned with due regard for the convenience 
of patrons. The hall is skilfully planned and 
well arranged, the entrances to pit and balcony 
being conveniently placed to avoid confusion. 

The grand staircase is broad, leading by 
easy stages to the feyer and crush hall. The 
seating is luxurious throughout, and the deco- 
ration original and striking. There is an air 
of fantasy in the treatment of the 
details which accords with the colour 
scheme. ‘The modelled plaster enrich- 
ments and colour decorations are aug- 
mented by a series of painted panels. The 
lighting units have been designed to har- 
monise with the decorations and skilfully 
arranged to enhance the general effect. The 
ventilation is exceptionally good. The theatre 
is carpeted in harmony with the decorations. 
Seating accommodation is provided for nearly 


The general contractors were Messrs. G. 
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Bryant & Son, and the following were sub- 
contractors :—Allied Arts and Crafts Guild, 
** Guildstone,”’ fibrous plasterwork, decora- 
tions, electric-light shades, and ‘‘ Guildstuc ”’ ; 
Asphalte and Cement Co., asphalt work; 
Bagley & Parker, Ltd., heating and venti- 
lating; Birmingham Concrete Steel Co., rein- 
forced concrete ; Binks & Co., sanitary fittings ; 
Cox Engineering Co., oil engines; Preston 
Cribb, oil paintings; English Electric Co., 
motor generators; Etna Lighting and Heating 
Co., electrical installation; Holophane Com- 
pany, Ltd., special hghting scheme; Hoskins 
& Sewell, metal windows; Marbello, Litd., 
terrazzo and marbello floors; Marble Art and 
Allied Crafts, glazed tiles and marble entrance 
work; Nortons (Tividale), Ltd., structural 
steelwork; J. R. Pearson, Ltd., wrought-iron 
balustrading ; Showell Trickett, leaded lights ; 
Turner & Co., seating, curtains and 
pelmet. 


The Robin Hood Cinema, Birmingham. 

This cinema theatre and dance hall has 
been erected at Hali Green, Birmingham, 
from the designs of Mr. Henry E. Farmer, 
F.R.I.B.A., M.T.P.I. This district is a 
rapidly developing suburb of the city and has 
many traditional links with Robin Hood. 
The exterior of the theatre is in old English 
brick, with the centre feature of warm stone- 
coloured terra-cotta. This centre forms the 
principal entrance, and is carried up to a good 
height and finished with a dome, which is of 
reinforced concrete covered with plain terra- 
cotta, with glazed and coloured chevron bands 
horizontally. The openings in the dome are 
semi-circular-headed, and are filled in with 
steel windows glazed with spear-headed lights. 
The thrust of the dome is taken by seven 
attached circular columns finished on top with 
circular vases for flare lamps. The dome is 
surmounted by a lantern fitted with search- 
light. The frontage to Stratford-road is occu- 
pied by nine shops. The ‘‘ Robin Hood ”’ 
dance hall is planned over these shops, and the 
entrance hall to this extension will, when 
completed, balance the Stratford-road front. 
The requirements of the suburb dictated the 
erection of a complete theatre with full-size 
stage, flies, grid, and staircases. The dress- 
ing-room accommodation will be provided at 
the rear of the stage. But the hall is so con- 
structed that its first and foremost use as a 
picture house is never lost sight of. 

The seating capacity is about 1,600. The 
picture has a throw of 100 ft., and the pro- 
jectors are directly horizontal with the centre 
of the screen, which is vertical. 

The acoustics of the building have been care- 
fully considered, the width of the auditorium 
being 62 ft. and the depth from back of the 
balcony to proscenium opening being 160 ft. 
The ceiling of the auditorium is flat, with 
coves of 6 ft. radius to the walls to reflect 
sound waves to the back of the circle, which 
is covered with sound-absorbing plaster. 

The lighting was carried out to the archi- 


*Old Tudor Palace, Enfield: Ceiling Detail. 
(See page 288° 
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tect’s designs, the lanterns being finished jy 
dull armour colour and glazed with “Erinojq” 
in various colours. Low-pressure hot-water 
circulation has been used for the heating, ang 
the ventilation throughout is automatic, 

Ample crush halls are provided on all floors 
so that patrons may wait inside the theatre, 
These waiting halls are furnished with open 
fires and comfortable seating, and the stone 
ashlar walls have paintings tllustrating many 
interesting incidents in the life of Robip 
Hood. 

From the back of the circle a winter garden 
is reached, where patrons may sit out when 
the weather is favourable. 

The projection is by Gaumont latest pro 
jector plant, and a dimmer room is provided 
adjoining the projector 100m. 

A free parking space for 200 cars has been 
provided. 

An attractive feature of the interior is the 
proscenium opening, which is treated as the 
Great Gatewav to Dreamland. Over this 
gateway is depicted the scene where Robin 
Hood gave the exhibition of his skill on 
Nottingham Green. This picture is 30 ft. 
long and 7 ft. deep; one other picture is 
painted on the coved rising of the balcony; 
otherwise the walls are treated with plain 
ashlar stone facing, with oak-beamed ceilings 
and rough-timbered base. 

The contractors and _ sub-contractors in- 
clude:—Contractors: Henry Hyde & Son 
Oakwood-road, Sparkhill, Birmingham; bal- 
cony, dome etc., the Birmingham Reinforced 
Concrete Company, Edmund-street, Bir 
mingham; canopies, Marly Bros., Thimble 
Mill-lane, Birmingham; heating and ventila 
tion, the Brightside Engineering Company, 
Summer-row, Birmingham; fibrous _ plaster 
work, Bryans Adamanta, Ltd., Great Francis 
street, Birmingham ; terrazzo floors, the Mar 
bello Company, Canal-street, Birmingham; 
seating, W. W. Turner & Co., Ltd., York- 
road, King’s Heath, Birmingham; india- 
rubber floors and carpets, Woodfield Bros., 
Hurst-street, Birmingham; electrical installa- 
tion, S. H. Hare, Union-chambers, Temple- 
row, Birmingham; electrical fittings, the 
Metro.-Vick Company, Moseley-street, Bir 
mingham; stained glass, Hill & Co. 
Summer-row, Birmingham; door and window 
furniture, Bigwood, Station-street, King’s 
Heath, Birmingham; plumbing and fittings. 
F. Mould, Stratford-road, Birmingham. 

For the loan of some of the illustration- 
which we give we are indebted to our con- 
temporary ‘‘ The Cinema.” 


MEETINGS 


Fripay, February 17. 


London Society. Dr. M. Wheeler on “First 
City of London.” 5 p.m. 


Monpay, February 20. 

Royal Institute of British Architects. Pro- 
fessor A. P. Laurie on ‘‘ Stone Preservation 
and Decay.”” 8 p.m. , 

Association of Architects, Surveyors, a 
Technical Association. Discussion on mint 
mum salaries. At Caxton Hall, S.W.1. 
6.30 p.m. 

Tvespay, February 21. 

Institution of Civil Engineers. 5 
on “ Reinforced Concrete Piles driven in 4 
Gravel Fill at the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company’s New Pier ‘ B-C’ at Vancouver, 
B.C., Canada,”’ by Mr. R. Meredydd Wynne 
Edwards. 6 p.m. 


Wepnespay, February 22. 


L.C.C. Central School of Arts @ i Coa. 
Sir Banister Fletcher on ‘The Medieva 
Period : Westminster Abbey.”” © P.""- Hall 

Royal Society of Arts. Mr. H. R. H. Ba 
on ‘* Recent Discoveries at Ur.”’ a, 

Northern Architectural Association. Bog 
H. L. Hicks on “‘ Modern Church Building. 
7.30 p.m. 

Liverpool Architectural Soctety. 
Sellers on ‘‘ Furniture.” : ; 

Provident Institution of Builders 
and Clerks of Works. Annual Dinner. 
Hotel Victoria, W.C.2. 7 p-™. 
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Ba.cony. 
The Ritz Cinema Theatre, Bordesley Green, Birmingham. 
Mr. Hurtey Rosinson, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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INTERIOR LOOKING TOWARDS SCREEN. 


The Robin Hood Cinema Theatre, Hall Green, Birmingham. 
Mr. Henry E. Farmer, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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On Thursday evening, Sir Banister 
Fletcher broadcast an address on this sub- 
ject, in the course of which he said we 
should regard architecture as “ Beauty in 
Building,’ and this was what we wanted to 
learn to appreciate. Appreciation of an art 
presupposed knowledge; some knowledge of 
its origin and growth; knowledge of its 
purpose. He thought this last was, indeed, 
the keynote to an appreciation of architec- 
ture, for whatever else we knew or did not 
know about it, we must know the purpose it 
served and understand the reason for 
which a building was erected, the success of 
which might largely be judged by fitue.« for 
its purpose. A building must also suit 
the site, and harmonise with its survcund 
ings; it must pick up the local colour and 
feeling. Again, true appreciation of archi- 
tecture necessitated knowledge of its special 
limitations, which were largely imposed by 
the available material, the intended pur- 
pose, and financial resources. 

Architecture was the one art about which 
we were justified in asking the question: 
“ What use is it? ” for in architecture the 
unfettered fancy of an artist could not have 
full play, free from all considerations of 
usefulness. A man might paint a picture 
doomed only to adorn his own studio walls, 
but no man could put up a building on a 
chance site, for a chance purpose, and a 
chance client. The site must be purchased, 
the purpose must be defined, and, above all, 
the client must be secured. 

Architecture-—the oldest of the arts 
might be likened to a tree whose life-giving 
roots struck down into the geographical, 


geological, climatic, religious, social, and 
historical conditions which had influenced 
its growth. It was only by a study of 


architecture in successive centuries and in 
different countries that modern architecture 
could be appreciated in relation to present 
requirements. We must have a general— 
though not necessarily a technical—know- 
ledge of its great bygone periods—Egyptian, 
Greek, Roman, Medizval, and Renaissance. 
Looking backwards we found that in old 
Egypt its purpose was to serve the religion 
of kings, priests, and nobles. Architecture 
there found its chief outlet in the erection 
of tombs and temples; for the Egyptians 
regarded this life as a “ passing show,” 
while the life beyond was eternal and re- 
quired a lasting habitation for the body till 
it should again receive the soul. The 
Pharaoh’s Pyramids, therefore, which were 
shaped mounds of massive masonry rather 
than architecture, were broad-based upon 
the earth, so as to stand for ever and shield 
the royal mummies; and thus, as we knew 


their purpose, we could appreciate the 
simple solidity of their design. Real archi- 
tectural forms, however, were used in the 


vast-spreading temples for the mysterious 
priestly worship of the Gods, and these 
temples, with stately columned halls and 
sanctuary, all jealously guarded by outside 
walls to exclude the common people, faith- 
fully expressed the priestly element in the 
Egyptian religion. 

In Ancient Greece the temple for living 
worship, not the tomb for the dead, pre- 
dominated, and the change in architectural 
design again expressed the changed pur- 
pose, for the open colonnades were outside 
the sanctuary walls, so as to include: the 
common people in the worship of the gods. 
The varied popular interests were, in their 
turn, provided for by the theatre, the 
agora, the palaestrum, and the stadium. 

Passing on to classical Roman times we 
found a still greater human development 
in the uses of architecture; not only for 
religion but also for business, for pleasure, 
for administration of justice, and for 
luxurious living. In Rome it was the daily 
life of the citizens that came first, and 
this was provided for by the forum—a 


columned, open place for popular assembly, 
in which temples and justice halls were 
included. 
perial 


Next there loomed up the im- 


palaces for the Cwsars, amphi- 
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HOW TO APPRECIATE ARCHITECTURE 


theatres for contests, aqueducts for the 
water supply, and public baths and theatres 
for popular entertainment. Only if we 
realised the purpose could we appreciate 
the appropriateness of Roman architecture 
to new popular needs. 


In medieval times we noticed the differ- 
ent types of structure required by the 
Christian religion and the feudal system. 
The medieval church, evolved from the 
Roman hall of justice, was altered by 
changing ritual to a cruciform plan, with 
transepts, processional aisles, and Lady 
chapel. This type of building, covered by 
a high vaulted roof, created new  con- 
structive problems. When we admired the 
Gothic buildings which were such a valued 
heritage in our country, we should appre- 
ciate them all the more by knowing that 
the architectural features were structural 
necessities in origin and not put there at the 
mere caprice of the architect. Thus the 
flying buttresses of Gothic cathedrals were 
props to the main building, and were all 
the more necessary because so much wall 
was cut away to give place to the coloured 
beauty of large stained-glass windows. 
Then above the buttresses there were 
fretted pinnacles, and even statuary, the 
weight of which helped to press down and 
steady the buttresses below them. The 
fortified feudal castle served a very differ- 
ent purpose, clearly shown by its de- 
fensive walls and battlemented parapets, 
and it gave way, with social changes, to 
the manor houses of more settled times. 

The Renaissance period, as its name 
signified, marked a return to classical 
ideas. Thus the new style, which was the 
old, in which the five orders of architec- 
ture largely prevailed, supplanted the dying 
Gothic, and was used _ indiscriminately 
alike for ecclesiastical and civil purposes, 
whether for St. Paul’s Cathedral or the 
Banqueting House, Whitehall, and _ for 
town and country mansions, such as Somer- 
set House or Hatfield, and for any building 
requirement that presented itself. Many 
of the greatest events of history had been 
staged in these old buildings, which thus 
derived additional interest. 

In the nineteenth century, when tradition 
in architecture was broken up and buildings 
in every past style were erected, there en- 
sued the controversy known as the “ Battle 
of the Styles,’ from which emerged our 
present freedom of design, although a con- 
sensus Of opinion was ultimately established 
in favour of Renaissance for public build- 
ings and Gothic for ecclesiastical purposes, 
while we were still engaged in discovering 
architectural forms most suitable for the use 
of ferro-concrete. The activities served by 
architecture in the past were as nothing 
compared with the complex purposes it had 
to serve to-day, when such various types of 
building are erected as universities and law 
courts, cathedrals and churches, town and 
village halls, museums, colleges, schools, pub- 
lic libraries, markets, hospitals, asylums, 
swimming baths, drill halls, art galleries, 
factories, Masonic halls, residential flats, 
club houses, great shopping stores, large 
motor garages, office buildings, cinemas, 
railway stations, scientific and benevolent 
institutions, and even aerodromes, besides 
the hundreds of thousands of houses erected 
under the town-planning and housing schemes 
since the war. 

Architecture had always been the one art 
that was a national necessity, and through it 
both nations and rulers had recorded natioril 
events and supplied their various needs 
It now depended upon the Sovereign people, 
for it was their general needs that it had t» 
meet, and it was therefore essential tha. 
popular taste should be trained to di:- 
tinguish good from bad in architecture as in 
other things. There need, then, be no fear 
for modern architecture, as he was of opinion 
that never had British architects been better 
trained or more able to produce fine and 
appropriate buildings than now. 
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He had insisted for the past quarter of _ 


century that architecture had not been given 
its proper place in education. It appeared 
to have been erroneously considered to 
technical in its nature, but, as a matter of 


fact, it was quite easy to explain about 
buildings, as we had them everywhere around 
us. It might also have been regarded ag oj 
no interest to people in general—a point of 
view that could not be correct to-day 
when architecture must depend for its quality 
upon popular rather than individual appre. 
ciation. We should begin in the schools and 
teach the children to observe the beauty jy 
the buildings, large and small, round about 
them, so that the basis might be laid of tha 
knowledge. We should foster the study oj 
architecture in the universities, and, indeed. 
the University of London had instituted 
Diploma in the History of Art, for which 
architecture was part of the course—an 
example which might well be followed by 
the older universities of Oxford and Cam. 
bridge. Then we could find books on archi- 
tecture in public libraries which would start 
us on the road and teach us how to assign 
any particular building to its proper period. 
Next came the study of actual buildings 
in our own neighbourhood, and this should 
supply the personal interest which, together 
with knowledge, would help us to appreciate 
architecture. In the country there were 
cathedrals and churches, which had interest- 
ing local and often personal associations. 
We could trace how the Norman parish 
church grew into that of the Tudor period, 
and how the severe Norman cathedral was 
sometimes reciothed and extended to meet 
ritual requirements by the additions of a 
Lady chapel and enlarged transepts. Know- 
ledge of architectural styles would also 
teach us to appreciate the successive Gothic, 
Jacobean, Stuart, and Georgian monuments 
in our churches which were records of the 
life of the times and gave the churches a 
living history through the centuries. There 
was trequently an old castle, such as Kenil- 
worth, or a monastery, such as Fountains 
Abbey, where the architectural plan re 
vealed the daily life which went on within 
their walls. ‘Then there were Tudor, Eliza- 
bethan, and Georgian houses, and old coun- 
try cottages whose charm appealed to us. 
The towns presented an equally attractive 
field for learning how to appreciate archi- 
tecture. London was unique in monuments 
of every period, from which we could lear 
to appreciate architecture. There was_the 
Tower of London, the best preserved Nor- 
man castle, with keep, inner and outer 
wards, walls, towers, and moat—a molu- 
ment intimately bound up with successive 
events in English history. Then, too, West- 
minster Abbey, the coronation church 0 
England, with cloisters, chapter house, lofty 
nave, and Henry VII’s chapel, must always 
appeal to all English-speaking people. Le- 
don had also the most remarkable group 


Renaissance churches which, with ther 
varied steeples, clustered round "— 
nese 


masterpiece, St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
city churches, built by Wren after the 
Great Fire, and specially designed for - 
purpose of preaching, contained in their in 
ternal fittings and monuments, many gems 
of Renaissance art. 


Museums in London and 
country provided opportunities 


throughout the 
for the etudy 
indeed, their 


of architectural details, and, 
educational value was only just beginning 
to be realised, while the guide-lecturers, ® 
in the British and South Kensingto 
Museums, were a_ great help to those 


interested in architecture. 

Appreciation of architect: might id 
stimulated by visits to buildings, both 0° 
and new, in company with mbers ers 
local antiquarian or archité ural ye 
which would open up a new interest ™ os 
lives. The London Society had in this - 
done much to further appreciation of se 
don architecture, and univers'ty pon 
lectures in many towns helped to prom 
a general knowledge of this ar 
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THE NEW FORM OF BUILDING CONTRACT 


V.—DETERMINATION OF CONTRACT. 
By E. J. RIMMER, B.Sc., A.M.Inst.C.E., Barrister-at-Law. 


‘THE new form of contract makes provision 
for the determination of the contract by the 
employer in the event of the contractor sus- 
pending the works before completion, refusing 
to carry out the instructions of the architect 
to remove defective work or improper mate- 
rial, failing to proceed with the works with 
reasonable diligence, and bankruptcy. It also 
provides for the determination of the contract 
by the contractor if the employer fails to pay 
monies due on a certificate, or interferes or 
obstructs the issue of a certificate or is ad- 
judged bankrupt, as well as in the particular 
circumstances referred to under the heading 
* Delays ’’ on page 215 ante. 

In several respects the new form differs from 
the 1909 form. The 1909 form makes no pro- 
vision for what is to happen in the event of 
the contractor being adjudged bankrupt, nor 
for what is to happen in the event of failure 
by the employer to carry out his part of the 
bargain, and it cannot be denied that, in this 
respect, the 1909 form was deficient. It may 
be well said that the contractor is just as 
entitled to protection from a defaulting or 
insolvent employer, as is the employer from 
a defaulting or insolvent contractor, and the 
new form deals with both these matters very 
fully. 

The remedies which the parties shall have 
in the event of determination of the contract 
for failure by the other party appear to aim 
at giving the aggrieved party as complete 
security for recovery of damages and loss as 
possible. 


On the one hand, the employer is entitled 
to employ another contractor, and to take 
possession of all the matvrials, temporary 
buildings, plant and appliances of the con- 
tractor for completing the work. Moreover, 
the contractor is required to assign to the 
employer without further payment the benefit 
of any contract for the supply of materials 
intended for use under the contract, or for the 
execution of the works, and upon the em- 
ployer completing the works, and not until! 
that is the contractor entitled to any further 
payment in respect of the works, and then 
only after deduction frora monies due to him 
of the extra expenses incurred by the employer 
in carrying out and completing the works. 

On the other hand, the security which 1s 
given to the contractor in the event of the 
employer’s failure to carry out his contract, 
and upon determination of the contract, is 
that he shall be entitled to remove all his 
goods, machinery and plat from the works, 
and in addition to have a lien upon all unfixed 
materials intended for the works which shall 
have become the property of the employer 
under the contract, until he has been paid all 
monies dne to him by the employer both for 
the works which he has done, the cost of 
materials and goods which he has ordered and 
delivered to the employer, and loss or damage 
that he has sustained by the determination of 
the contract. : 

These clauses seem eminently fair. The de- 
termination of the contract by either the em- 
ployer or contractor van only be brought about 
after formalities in the way of notice which 
give opportunities to the defaulting party to 
make good their default before determination 
takes place, and there can be little objection 
to any conditions ‘which give the greatest 
possible seenrity to the parties to the con 


tract for the carrying out of the obligations 
of the other. 


Extraordinary Traffic. 


The 1909 Form did not have provisions in 
ice to extraordinary traffic. As a result, 
local authority thought fit to make a 
for the damage done by extraordinary 


<a to its roads, it could sue either the em- 


referer 
if a 


claim 


yer or the contractor, and probably neither 


of them would have any remedy against the 
other. ‘he new form makes a compromised 
provision in regard to this matter. The con- 
tractor is not to he responsible for extra- 
ordinary traffic unless, by the bills of quan 
tities, he has definitely undertaken the lia- 
tility. If he does so, then, if the employer 
is charged by the local authority he can pass 
the charge on to the contractor; but, on the 
other hand, untess the contractor has so under- 
taken the liability, if a claim is made against 
him by the local authority he can pass the 
charge on to the employer. There is one im- 
portant exception to this provision, namely, 
that if the contractor uses vehicles of an 
improper nature or design, or causes damage 
by the improper loading of his vehicles, then 
the responsihility remains with him in the 
event of the local authority making a claim 
against him 


Arbitration. 

The general principles underlying the pro- 
visions in the new form have already been 
cousidered in our introductory article, pages 
145 and 146 ante. So far as the form of 
clause is concerned, it. follows, in broad lines, 
the 1909 Form, but makes a very marked 
distinction in regard to the manner in which 
the arbitrator is to be selected. 


As in the 1909 Form, the arbitrator can 
be named in the vontract, and if this is done, 
except in the event of his death or inability 
to act, the modifications of the clause do not 
arise. {ff no name is inserted in the clause, 
then, failing agreement between the parties, 
there is a _ provision (which, after all, 
amounts to no more thaa another form of 
option which the parties may exercise) by 
which the parties can ask a person of stand- 
ing in the locality to appoint an arbitrator. 


If these methods of appointing an arbi- 
trator are not mutually acceptable, then the 
ultimate appointer of the arbitrator is to be 
(as in the 1909 form) the President of the 
R.I.B.A. As has been stated, however, he 
is not to nominate one, but two persons, frora 
which the contractor is to be entitled to 
select one. ‘The reasons for and the fair- 
ness of this provision have been fully con- 
sidered on page 146 ante, as also the im- 
portant differences of principle underlying the 
application of the clause. 


The Appendix. 


The Appendix of the Form should be found 
to be extremely useful. It covers what in the 
1909 form were most of the blanks in the 
body of the form, and supplies a bird’s-eye- 
view of the various matters which the con- 
tractor must consider when pricing his tender. 
In fact, it may be said that the Appendix to 
the General Conditions will become a first 
page of the bill of quantities, and that once 
the architect and ‘he contractor understand 
and know the clauses of the form they will 
have no need to refer to them for any par- 
ticular contract, except as to three matters : 
namely, the name of the surveyor in clause 1; 
the sentence to be struck out in clause 59, 
dealing with the manner in which fees for 
the bills of quantities are to be paid; and 
the paragraph to be struck out in clause 22, 
dealing with the mode of insurance. It seems 
a pity that these three matters could not also 
be brought into the Appendix. 


Conclusion. 


It has been thought desirable that these 
articles should take the form of a less ex- 
haustive consideration of the subject than the 
introductory article indicated, in order that 
the really salient points of difference between 
the existing and the new form of contract 
should be emphasised. 


(Concluded.) 
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THE CARPENTERS’ 
COMPANY. 


A DINNER of the court of the Carpenters” 


Company was held on Wednesday, February 
8, at Carpenters’ Hall, when the Master, Mr. 
F. Adams Smith, F.R.I.B.A., was in the 
chair, supported by the Wardens, Mr. Walter 
Jacob, Mr. Gayford D. Minn, and Mr. 
Charles Robertson. Among the company 
present were: Mr. W. J. Tapper, P.R.1I.B.A., 
Sir Frank Dicksee, K.C.V.O., P.R.A., Rt. 
Hon. Lord Howard de Walden, Mr. Percy 
Preston, Sir Frank Short, R.A., Sir David 
Murray, R.A., P.R.I., Rt. Hon. Lord Lee 
of Fareham, Hon.F.R.1.B.A., Sir George 
Clausen, R.A., Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A.., 
Messrs. H. Westbury Preston, John Murray, 
F.R.1.B.A., Sir Richard Allison, F.R.1.B.A., 
Messrs. Gilbert H. Jenkins, F.R.1I.B.A., 
Charles Aitken, G. H. Lovegrove, F.R.1.B.A., 
W. T. Plume, Hon.A.R.1.B.A., Sir Herbert 
Baker, A.R.A., Mr. Henry Pegram, R.A., 
Sir Andrew Taylor, F.S.A., Mr. Sydney 
Tatchell, F.R.I.B.A., Sir Robert Lorimer, 
A.R.A., Mr. E. Guy Dawber, A.R.A.. 
P.P.R.I.B.A., Sir Brumwell Thomas, Sir 
Banister Fletcher, Messrs. C. F. Voysey, 
Mr. H. Baillie Scott, F.R.I.B.A., Mr. Charles 
Hartwell, R.A., Sir John Simpson, Lt.-Col. 
S. Chatfeild-Clarke, Messrs. W. Curtis. 
Green, A.R.A., H. P. Burke-Downing, 
V.-P.R.L.B.A., G. Topham Forrest, 
F.R.I.B.A., Sydney Perks, Wm. Aumonier, 
W. F. Granger, Ian MacAlister, M.A., H. D. 
Searles-Wood, FE. P. Warren, Mervym 
Macartney, W. Reynolds Stephens, and Mr. 
J. Hutton Freeman, the clerk. 

Following the loyal toasts, the Master, Im 
submitting the toast, ‘‘In Honour of the 
Arts,’ said that no nation could get along 
without the sister arts of painting, architec- 
ture, sculpture, and music. During the past 
few years there had been a distinct advance 
in the appreciation of artistic work by the 
people. 

Sir Frank Dicksee, P.R.A., said we might 
be fairly satisfied with architecture. In the 
matter of painting, however, there _was: 
amongst many people a sense of uneasiness 
that the spii:t of the age did not seem to help. 
There was a curious restlessness, a wish to 
deny all authority and ignore tradition, and, 
although 14 was clearly understood that 
originality was greatly to be prized, it 
should not be prized simply for the 
sake of originality—that kind of originality 
should be regarded with suspicion. 

Mr. Walter Tapper, A.R.A., President of 
the Institute of British Architects, who also- 
replied, said it was a matter for congratula- 
tion that our merchant princes and great 
industrial leaders of the City had recognised 
that architecture and the arts generally 
played an important part in regard to the life 
of the workers. Good environment meant. 
good work. Until the study of the fine arts. 
became a part of the curriculum of every 
school in the country they could not expect 
to get good results in regard to the dwellings 
of the people. 

Sir Hugh Allen, Director of the Royal 
College of Music, also responded. 

Immediate Past-Master H. Westbury 
Preston proposed the toast of ‘The Guests, : 
Viscount Lee of Fareham, replying, said 
that reference had been made to Waterloo 
Bridge. He could only say, and he spoke 
seriously, that those who loved the old bridge 
would have to cry out a good deal louder 
than in the past if that_ monumental struc- 
ture was to be saved. The danger was by 
no means past. Still less were they assured 
of the construction of the Charing Cross 
Bridge, which was so essential to the welfare 
of London. To safeguard Waterloo Bridge 
would require eternal vigilance. 

Lord Howard de Walden submitted the 
toast of ‘‘The Carpenters’ Company,’ and 
said that carpenters were artists in the true 
sense of the word. 

The Master replied and said the men who 
possessed technical knowledge could always 
get on. 





“THE BUILDER” 


THE BUILDER. 
DEBATE 


1l.—MINIMUM SALARIES FOR ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANTS. 


Str,—To admit that assistants have 
interests and withal economic interests, a 
money stake, in the profession, as ~*Posi- 
tive”’ states in his motion, suggests that 
his private thoughts are a long way ahead 
of his public writings, and consequently of 
It is not so very long ago since 
the opponents of minimum salaries refused 
to make such an admission, Assistants 
have until very recently been regarded as a 
part of the student class, to whom a few 
years’ practical experience was of infinitely 
greater value than the receipt of salaries. 
Would they not as a result soon be estab- 
lished in private practice and be free from 
the misery of measuring progress by annual 
salary increases? As for these who con. 
tinued to be assistants for an indefinite 
period, were they not failures, failures 
stamped by the badge of their assistant- 
ships ‘ 

So long as the 
from a which could well afford to 
ignore the earnings of ite younger set, no 
great harm could come of principals paying 
ex-pupils, assistants, a weekly or monthly 
salary in the shape of a large amount of 
experience and a small monetary reward 
of about £1 a week (or less, if the assistant 
was indifferent or the principal extra mean). 
The only people to suffer were the ‘“per- 
manent” assistants, and even they could 
reasonably carry on in the hope of a practice 
or partnership some day. To-day, in a 
profession the majority of which consists of 
architectural assistants (and this applies to 
the qualified section who are members of 
the R.1.B.A. as well), for the most part 
dependent solely on their salaries, such 


views and rates of remuneration § are 
obsolete. 


some value. 


profession was recruited 


{ lass 


“Positive "’ must not overlook the fact 
that to-day the fate of this large section and 
of all students is to become and to remain 
assistants. To be and continue to be the em- 
ployees of private firms of architects, 
Government departments, municipal and 
county councils, education authorities, 
commercial, industrial and statutory cor- 
a and companies is the fate of this 
arge body of the profession. 


Ihey would not be human if they did not 
realise that their status and their earnings 


were the stock joke and by-word of 
engineers, artisans and clerks. ‘It is easy 
for ‘‘Positive’’ to write that “what other 
men are getting in other walks of life need 
not concern us at all.” I have yet to hear 
this dictum applied to the scale of archi 
tects’ charges, for on the face of it, it does 
mot require 10 per cent., or whatever the 
fee may be, to give all sorts and degrees 
of private architects a fair livelihood and 
“@ certain appearance.” What is sauce for 
the goose is sauce for the gander, and if 
private architects require a minimum scale 
of charges to prevent the cheapening of 
their services (or as “Positive” is suffici. 
ently delicate to phrase it, “to maintain 
the standard of architecture "’) to the public. 
architectural assistants have found that 
employers will drive as keen a bargain, and 
that they also are in need of a scale which 
will preserve their standard of architecture. 

If the ‘‘standard of architecture ’’ is main- 
tained for one section by the establishment 
of a scale of fees, with a view to furthering 
the interests of that section, will ‘‘ Positive "’ 
explain why assistants will mot receive a 
similar benefit by the establishment of 
minimum galaries? Or, will he state the 
reasons why their establishment can he 
logically withheld? But perhaps “Positive ” 
believes that the standard of architecture 
remains unaffected by the work of assistants? 
Let him ask some of these despicable fellows 
and listen to their replies. 

“Positive ’’ does not explain how a mini- 
mum salary will injure the interests of em- 
plovers. I can only assume that the thought 
of a larger weekly salary bill constitutes the 


chief injury. Even admitting this fallacy, 
which has long ago been discarded by en- 
lightened employers, this injury would be 
vutweighed by the advantages gained on 
purely material grounds. “Pcsitive” com- 
plains of the inefficiency among assistants, 
of the difficulty in finding efficient assistants, 
so that to-day, as a consequence, and in the 
absence of a minimum salary, there must he 
a large number of offices run on second-, 
third-, or fourth-rate staffs. The result is 
that a corresponding amount of work 
must be done incompetently and the “‘stan- 
dard of architecture ’’ supplied to the public 
on w standard scale of fees must suffer, and 
bad work brings to the worker its reward 
in due season. The payment of salaries 
which will not admit of comparison with 
other professions and trades, as “Positive ” 
by his silence admits, does not attract the 
best type of student or pupil, and the stan- 
dard of architecture of the future will suffer. 

The payment of low salaries by private 
architects enables non-professional firms to 
engage the services of assistants at the same 
salaries and encourages an increasing num- 
ber of corporations and firms, etc., to employ 
their own architectural staffs; a loss of com- 
missions which has proved extremely annoy- 
ing to private architects. 

With so many assistants who are by their 
diplomas entitled to style themselves ‘archi- 
tects’’ or “chartered architects,” and who 
do so style themselves, yet who can be re- 
garded by non-professional firms as ‘‘ cheap 
labour,” the status of the profession is 
lowered in the eyes of a public which appre- 
ciates its employees at their money-earning 
capacity and reduces in its eyes the value 
of the services rendered by all architects. 

Private practitioners suffer from the pay- 
ment of inadequate salaries in another direc- 
tion: most assistants, to supplement their 
inadequate salaries, engage in private prac- 
tice in their spare time, and generally have 
from one to three commissions in hand. 
To gain this work (which they hope may be 
the foundation of a future practice), they 
will not let the observance of professional 
etiquette, dignity, or a scale of professional 
charges stand in the way. The public who 
encounter this practice cannot regard 
architecture as a high calling when it meets 
this perverted example of “the survival of 
the fittest.’ 

As for the injury to be caused to assistants 
by the compulsory payment of a minimum 
salary, what injury can be done to men 
who by its operation, as ‘‘Positive’’ admits, 
will have increased their rates of remu- 
neration? All that “ Positive’ can bring 
against so great a reform is the argument 
that (1) fewer pupils and juniors will be 
employed; (2) the aged and incompetent 
who cannot be made a paying proposition 
on salaries of about £3 a week without the 
exercise of a great deal of sentiment by their 
employers will be cast into the streets; 
and (3) parents and guardians will put their 
wards into architecture as a pleasant alter 
native to clerking. 

To those who deplore the overcrowded 
state of the profession, or who can see nu 
hope for any but a tithe of the number 
entering ever reaching private practice, or 
who, like “Positive ” in his more inspired 
moments, deplore the great amount of in- 
efficiency, the operation of (1) and (2) will 
give them renewed hope and faith in the 
future of architecture. Ac for (3), this may 
be applied with truth to conditions as they 
exist to-day when underpayment is rife, and 
if, as “Positive” declares elsewhere, mini- 
mum salaries mean the dismissal of incom- 
petents, what greater argument can J pro- 
duce for the establishment of a scale of 
minimum salaries ? 

I must in conclusion thank ‘Positive 
for the great assistance he has given me in 
opposing a motion which can be supported 
by those only who “forget nothing and learn 
nothing.”’ NEGATIVE. 


” 
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SOCIETIES AND 
INSTITUTIONS 
R.LB.A. 


Election of Members. 


At a general meeting of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects held on Monday, 6th 
February, the following members were 
elected—As Fellows (9): Walter St. Leger 
Crowley, William Doddington, William Stan- 
ley Grice, M.C., Clifford Copeman Makins, 
Bernard Wardlaw Habershon Scott, William 
James Stenner, Basil Hope Sutton, Frederick 
Fenn, J.P., Goodwin Simpson Packer. As 
Associates (4): Ian Ulmer Englefield, Guy 
Edgar Septimus Hereward, Osborne Howard- 
Leicester, Jack Ian King. As Hon. Associ- 
ates (4): Bernard Ashmole, M.C., M.A, 
B.Litt., Noel Heaton, B.Sc., F.C.S., Arthur 
Pillans Laurie, M.A.(Cantab.), D.Sc.(Edin.), 
F.R.S.E., F.C.S., Bernard Stephen Townroe, 
M.A. 


The Tite Prize and the Victory Scholarship, 
1928.— Preliminary Competitions. 

The attention of intending competitors is 
called to the fact that the preliminary com- 
petitions for the Tite Prize and the Victory 
Scholarship will be held in London and at 
centres in the provinces, on Tuesday March 
27th and Wednesday, March 28th, 1928, re- 
spectively, Forms of application for admis- 
sion to the preliminary competitions may 
be obtained at the R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit- 
street, W.1. The closing date for the sub- 
mission of forms of application 1s Monday, 
March 5th. 


YORK AND EAST YORKSHIRE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL SOCIETY. 


Mr. Wacrer Tapper, A.R.A., P.R.1.B.A., 
was the guest of honour at the annual 
dinner of the York and East Yorkshire 
Architectural Society at the Royal Station 
Hotel, York, on February 9th. 

Mr. J. Stuart Syme, L.R.I.B.A. (Presi- 

dent of the York and East Yorkshire 
Architectural Society), presided, and the 
company included Mr. H. E. Harrowell, Mr. 
lan MacAlister, Dr. W. E. Collinge, F.S.4., 
Colonel Kirk, F.R.1.B.A., Messrs. G. D. 
Harbron, F.R.I.B.A., C. J. Bea, J. M. 
Dossor, F.R.1.B.A., L. Kitchen, F.R.1.B.A., 
J. J. Brownswood, A.R.C.A., R. T. Cotterill, 
A.R.C.A., R. Jackson, A.R.I.B.A., C. H. E 
Bridgeon, IF.R.1.B.A., A Cowman, 
L.R.LB.A., G. C. Ferrey, F. J. 
F.R.L.B.A., H. E. Horth, A.R.1.B 
Highmoor, M.C., C. Leckenby, A.R.1. 
H. Payne, J. E. Reid, L.R.I.B.A., 1 
Snowden, L.R.I.B.A., W. Smith, :; 
Thorpe, J. Vause, K. Ward, L.R.1L.B.A., 
and J. P. Wilde, L.R.1.B.A. 


Mr, J. Malcolm Dossor, proposing “The 
City of York,’ said York had built up is 
history, and its traditions were founded 
upon ‘three things—its military defences, its 
ecclesiastical considerations, and its com- 
mercial and transport considerations. As 4 
result they had a very noble city, o! which 
not only everybody in that part of the 
country, but many more in the United King- 
dom and further afield to other parts of the 
country were also very proud. - 

The Sheriff, in reply, said they in York 
were indebted to a number of persons who 
were, as far as was possible, doing their 
utmost to preserve the beauties of the city: 

Mr. G. Dudley Harbron, proposing the 
‘Royal Institute of British Architects, said 
there were two subjects of particular interest 
to them at the present time. One o! — 
was the Registration Bill. If the . 
became law it would be for the b nefit ‘ 
the country and that profession, 1” that — 
future entrants would need to be suili —_ 
educated in the art and practice « — 
tecture. The speaker also referred ‘ your 
need for their library in London being ae 
efficiently housed than at the present ~; 
and that the reference library soul 
made more accessible to the provincial mem 
bers. Mr. Harbron concluded by parte 8 
warm tribute to the work of Mr. Walter 
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Tapper, at York and Grimsby and else- 

where. : 
Mr. Walter Tapper, in reply, said that in 

York they had one of the most ancient and 


famous cities in the world. York Minster 
was one of the architectural glories of 
Christendom, that meant so much to a 
guntiy. His connection with that noble 


pbuilding, extending over 30 years, was one 
of whica he was inordinately proud. 

Speaking of the profession, Mr. Tapper 
urged that it was “‘up to’”’ everyone of them 
to present to the country, as far as possible, 
their work in an eminent and noble fashion. 
This should be so not only in respect to their 
great churches, their factories, or houses of 
magnitude, but also the cottage in the 
country. He did not think architects 
realised the amenities of the countryside as 
much as they ought to do. Not only in 
Yorkshire, but all over England, there had 
been cottages erected which were unworthy 
of the name. ‘The first thing they needed 
to<lay was that architects should have a 
really good general education and also a 
special education in architecture. They had 
to remedy their deficiencies and see that 
their young people were educated in the fine 
arts. 

Present-day factories, he said, were over- 
loaded with ornament which was quite un- 
necessary, and he wished they could see 
more of the 18th century architecture in 
modern factories. If they really studied the 
principles which governed these things, 
learned them thoroughly, and applied them 
to our modern conditions, it would be a 
great advantage to the country, as there was 
plenty of room for originality. 


Mr. C. J. Bex gave the toast of ‘“‘The 
York and East Yorkshire Architectural 
Society.” 

The President, responding, said it was 
essential it should be realised that this 


Society, like its allies in other provincial 
centres, was a unit in the great organisa- 
tion which had grown steadily and surely 
and now formed a living force which de- 
manded the highest standards in their pro- 
fessional work and in their dealings with 
those who placed their interests in their 
hands. He thought it could be claimed that 
their wsthetic outlook was to-day more en- 
lightened than it had been for some genera- 
tions. In London and in the larger pro- 
vincial cities and towns industrialists were 
beginning to realise that good architecture 
was a paying proposition. that good plan- 
ning and construction and Beautiful design 
went together, that workpeople benefited bv 
association with good buildings. and that 
the general public was attracted by them. 
Those who were entrusted with the beauti- 
fication of their cities and their countryside, 
and could influence opinion within by word 
or deed, could realise their expectations bv 
helping to cultivate in the individual not 
only a liking, but also a respect for good 
architecture. 
Mr. Kenneth 


Guests,” 


Ward proposed ‘Our 
and Dr. Collinge, in reply, said 
that unless the public took greater care of 


their historical landmarks many of them 
would be blotted out. They were poor 
trustees of a great heritage. 


SHEFFIELD AND SOUTH YORKSHIRE 
ARCHITECTS. 

Mr. T. Wilson, Deputy-Keeper of West- 

minster Hall, delivered a lecture on “ The 
Palace of Westminster,” at the general 
meeting of the Sheffield, South Yorkshire 
and listrict Society of Architects and Sur- 
vevors, held at the Sheffield University on 
February 9. Mr, F. E. Pearce Edwards, 
F.R.1.B.A. (President), was in the chair. 
_ The lecturer said that if Parliamentary 
instiiutions had been incomparably the 
realest gift of the English people to the 
Civilisation of the world, then the place of 
the origin and development of Parliamen- 
tary institutions must always have an 
especial interest for the English race. 

The political aspects were important, but 
the topographical charm of the site and its 
ulcing was evident when we considered 
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such remnants as were left, and such re- 
cords as were available—especially the 
Painted Chamber, St. Stephen’s Chapel, the 
Great Hall, St. Mary in the Crypt, and the 
Tudor Cloisters, some of which still re- 
mained, the latter a vivid record indicating 
some of the past glory of the place, and 
built when the medieval buildings had 
reached their fruition and were about to 
pass into the hands of the Tudor age, only, 
alas! to reeeive their final defacements 
from modern ignorance and vandalism, un- 
til they were mostly consumed in the Great 
Fire of 1834 

The Painted Chamber might be regarded 
as the chief link in the chain of an un- 
broken past, dating from the time of the 
Conquest right up to the Great Fire of 1834. 
Its final demolition did not take place until 
1840, for, after the fire, its charred and 
ghostly walls were left standing, and formed 
the shell for the temporary House of Lords 
Chamber, in which the peers met until the 
present building was completed; within its 
walls the earliest meetings of the earliest 
kings took place, and later Edwardian 
Parliaments frequently sat in it. As the 
attendance of the Commons grew in number 
—without in any way consciously declaring 
a division of the estates—the knights and 
burgesses were sent, or went voluntarily, 


to the Chapter House, to parley among 
themselves, a kind of Grand Committee, 


and out of this the House of Commons 
arose. The wall paintings which adorned 
this chamber were very important in the 
history of English primitive art, and had 
been unreasonably neglected by art his- 
torians. ‘They were, indeed, among the 
earliest records which we possessed of Eng- 
lish art, which reached back to 1237—a very 
early date, indeed, as regarded English 
painting. Contemporary evidence told us 
that they were “ painted beyond descrip- 
tion.” Fifty years after they were finished 
they were being repaired, which showed that 
frescos evidently stood no better in the 
London atmosphere in the thirteenth cen- 
tury than they did in the twentieth. It was 
regrettable that no effort was made to pre- 
serve any fragments of such precious works. 
Of all the ancient buildings which existed 
at the Great Fire of 1834, none had such 
a brilliant and tragic history as St. 
Stephen’s Chapel. Its origin was indefinite, 
and it appeared to have been founded about 
seventy years after the Conquest. Henry 
III’s considerable works were wholly de- 
stroyed in 1262, after an existence of a 
century and a quarter. Edward III was 
usually regarded as the builder—as Stephen 
was its founder—and he at least restarted 
the work of his predecessors. The building 
was in hand during the whole of the fifty- 
three years of his reign, and probably ex- 
pressed a couple of generations of English 
craftsmen’s effort. As a building, the 
Chapel was the crest of the wave of English 
Gothic. The prodigality of the interior was 
only faintly shown in the imperfect records 
left to us. The lecturer dealt with the 
present building as the crown of the Gothic 
revival and as the centre of the modern 
movement for the revival of the arts and 
crafts, and their restoration to their place 
of importance in the national life. 

A vote of thanks was afterwards proposed 
to the lecturer by the President, Mr. F. E. 
Pearce Edwards, F.R.I.B.A., and seconded 
by the Vice-President, Mr. C. M. Hadfield, 
F.R.I.B.A. 


LEEDS AND WEST YORKSHIRE 
ARCHITECTS. 

In the absence of the president, Mr. W. 
Alban Jones, L.R.I.B.A., occupied the chair 
at a meeting of this society, held on 
February 8, when a paper on “ Parks and 
the Park System in the Town Plan” was 
given by Mr. Robert H. Mattocks, chief sur- 
veyor to the Leeds and Bradford Region 
Town Planning Committee. 

The open spaces of the Victorian age, said 
the lecturer, were more often than not 
placed up side streets or concealed by the 
backs of houses. Parks should not have to 
be searched for, but so arranged that one 
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was invited to walk from one park to the 
next, and thus obtain a maximum of sylvan 


beauty during one’s progress. There should 
be aroused a consciousness that the parks 
were an inherent part of the town plan. In 
the cities and large towns of this country 
there was a sad lack of playing spaces. ‘The 
U.S.A. Park and Outdoor Association 
advised that a park space of one acre to 
every 200 inhabitants should be adopted; 
whilst in Germany they were trying to 
attain the principle of one acre for every 
220 inhabitants. The Juvenile Organisation 
Committee of the Board of Lducation, in 
their report on the provision of playing 
fields, claimed that 2} acres per 1,000 were 
necessary for young people between the ages 
of 14 and 25, for such games as football, 
hockey, and cricket. ‘The ground needed for 
children’s playgrounds, based on a need of 
50 square feet per child, came, roughly, to 
one-third of an acre per thousand, or a two- 
acre playground every half-mile in a twelve 
to the acre development. Defective distri- 
bution of playing areas was, if anything, 
worse than a lack of area, and a glaring 
example of this was furnished by Sheffield, 
where a child population of 17,158, under 
ten years of age, were only provided with 
playing space for 750. In illustration of his 
remarks, the lecturer showed a number of 
views of parks and playing spaces in cities 
both at home and abroad. 

Mr. T. Butler Wilson, hon. secretary of 
the society, proposed the vote of thanks to 
the lecturer, which was seconded by Mr. 
Donald Brooke, of the Leeds School of 
Architecture 


FACULTY OF ARCHITECTS AND 
SURVEYORS. 
Annual Dinner. 


The first annual dinner of the Faculty of 
Architects and Surveyors was held at the 
Metropole Hotel, London, on Friday, 
February 3, the president, Colonel H. J. 
Duncan-Teape, being in the chair. Respond- 
ing to the toast of * ‘The Faculty,’’ proposed 
by Mr. Norman Dayer-Smith (president of 
the National Association of Auctioneers), 
che president referred to the fact that their 
membership in December, 1927, was nearly 
double the number at the end of 1926. He 
expressed the opinion that a joint association 
of architects and surveyors, such as the 
Faculty provided, was of great benefit to the 
members of both professions, and he felt 
confident that in the near future they would 
have enrolled a sufficiently large number of 
members on practice qualifications to justify 
the Council in restricting membership to 
those passing the Faculty’s examinations, 
the scheme of which had already been pre- 
pared, He alluded to the successful efforts 
made by the Faculty to secure suitable 
amendments in the original Bill for the 
registration of architects in order to safe- 
guard the interests of its members, and he 
assured those present that no effort would 
be spared to ensure that the Faculty’s posi- 
tion and its members’ rights were fully pro- 
tected in the new Bill which was to be 
introduced during the present session. 

Sir Charles Allom, in proposing the toast 
of “‘ Our Guests,” emphasised the point that 
architecture, being primarily an art, was to 
a great extent a natural gift not given to 
everyone; and it could not be instilled by 
the mere passing of examinations; but if 
the aptitude existed in the individual, it 
could be cultivated and perfected by study 
and experience. He was glad to see such a 
large gathering of members and guests at 
the Faculty’s first dinner, and he looked 
forward to seeing a large increase in the 
strength and influence of thé organisation 
during the present year. Mr. Cyril N. Moyle 
suitably responded. Following the dinner a 
dance was held for members and their 
guests. 


fA report of the lecture on Greece, 
delivered by Mr. E. P. Mawson to the Nor- 
folk and Norwich Association, is unavoid- 


ably held until next week.] 
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PRESERVATION OF ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 


Sir,—The announcement that a great chain 
of stainless steel, ‘‘ the largest ever made of 
this material,”’ is to be used to girdle the 
drums of St. Paul’s Cathedral, as I advised 
in my critical articles published in January, 
1925, a month before the issue of the Com- 
mission’s Final Report, affords the strongest 
possible evidence that my constructive 
criticism was sound. No mention of rein- 
forcement of any kind is to be found in the 
original scheme ‘of the Commission’s Second 
Interim Report, and the adoption of my 
suggested ‘‘ Great Tension Ring by the 
custodians of the Cathedral is a_ practical 
reply which makes waste paper of “ Inquisi- 
tive’s’’ pages of misrepresentation and abuse 
of myself and of my book, “The Preserva- 
tion of St. Paul’s Cathedral.” 

‘ Inquisitive’s "’ confession that he has 
launched this attack upon my book because, 


as he says, ‘“‘It seemed to me that Mr. 


Harvey had been trailing his coat for years, 
and that it was quite time somebody trod on 
it,’ shows the frivolous nature of his 


criticism 

If ‘* Inquisitive ©’ must debate these matters 

like a peasant at a fair, hie would be weil 
advised to arm himself with a sound stick. 
He has tried inexact geometry and comic 
arithmetic, he has made grotesque diagrams 
and attributed them to me, and these weapons 
have been shown thoroughly rotten! 
He now brings in history and airs his erudi- 
tion by references to the partial failure of the 
French Panthéon and the discussion aroused 
concerning its repair, but this admirable 
weapon he wields so clumsily that he allows 
me to use it against him. 

Instead of those who pointed out the danger 
of the collapse of the Panthéon being proved 
wrong, as ‘* Inquisitive ” asserts, they demon- 
strated their case so ably that the design was 
altered, and very considerable additions of 
new squared masonry were made to the four 
of the central dome. In a similar 
manner, “* Inquisitive ’’ fails when he tries to 
‘dicate that I am a dangerous enthusiast like 
Harrison A:nsworth’s Solomon Eagle. My 
proposal is that the Cathedral must be pre- 
served sound and whole by means of a system 
of comprehensive repair, to be designed and 
calculated after exhaustive survey and 
analysis of the building; it was the St. Paul’s 
(Commission who foretold the necessity of de 
molishing Sir Christopher Wren’s dome, as 
may he seen by reference to their Secona 
Interim Report, which is published on pages 
40.44 of my hook, *‘ The Preservation of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral.’’ The gravity of the risk of 
experimental grouting operations on _ this 
national monument is indicated in the Com 
mission’s Final Report, published on pages 
125-138 of my hook. On page 137 the danger 
of disturbance to the structure by the pre- 
liminary washing operations applied to un- 
shored piers is made clear in the Commission's 
own words. This Final Report was written 
after outside criticism had drawn attention to 
the point, so that ‘‘ Inquisitive’s ’’ genealogi- 
cal tree of inventors of grouting seems hardly 
to apply to the case. However much the 
Commission may have known about grouting 
and about reinforcement, a comparison of 
their proposals issued before and after criti- 
cism shows that criticism was of genuine 
service in pointing out the needs of the 
building. 

1 gave particulars of this important change 
from grouting without reinforcement to grout- 
ing with reinforcement in my last letter, 
though ‘‘ Inquisitive ’’ bas the audacity to 
state that: ‘‘ As usual, Mr. Harvey merely 
contradicts, and does not refer to any features 
of the building.” I referred, for example, to 
Wren’s old iron-tie-bars which stitched the 
piers to the bastions, and which have been 
found “‘ mostlv fractured ’’ by the custodians 
three years after 1 pointed out that important 
new reinforcement would be needed for this 
purpose. Such new reinforcement is now being 
inserted, not to please me, but because the 
custodians have grown hetter aware of the 
real needs of the building. 


piers 


* Inquisitive *’ cannot find any evidence in 
the building to support my suggestion that 
Sir Christopher Wren purposely concentrated 
the load of the dormes at the inner corner of 
the pier to minimise outward rocking. Per 
haps he considers that this wonderful piece 
of thrust management by equipoise came 
right by chance and “ fool’s luck,’’ and not 
by the great architect’s skill. I have attri 
buted it to Wren from the evidence of the 
building, and not from the evidence of books; 
but whether we mention the architect or leave 
him out of count, the facts are as I have said. 
The load is so applied that after more than 
two hundred years it has neither completely 
crushed the inner corner of the pier by excess 
of eccentric loading, nor overturned the piers 
by completely upsetting their buttressing 
masses. 

But Wren’s over-daring central pile is 
now having :ts effect, and the piers are show- 
ing signs of serious damage both from the 
tendency to crush and the tendency to over- 
turn. Both these tendencies were recognised 
by me three years ago, and while the Com- 
nussion at the time only advocated patching 
and grouting the piers, I showed that rein- 
forcement would be needed not only in the 
piers themselves, bnt also at the middle of 
their height to tie them te the bastions, and 
at platform level to encircle the drums of the 
dome. ‘* Inquisitive “* claims to know as well 
as Mr. Harvey the Hindoo saying that “ the 
arch never sleeps’: but can he show that 
he published a warning that danger of move 
ment from arch pressures existed at St. Paul’s 
at, the time when the Commission ignored arch 
pressures and issned its Second Interim Re- 
port, and when the need for such a warning 
was urgent? Even now, he is far from 
realising anything of the kind. He has heard 
of the Hindoo expression and quotes it glibly 
enough, and then proceeds to deny that arch 
pressures are doing any damage! I hope that 
the custodians are no longer in doubt con 
cerning this danger; their insertion of great 
stainless steel tie-bars to stitch the piers to 
the bastions, as I first suggested, would seem 
to show that they do not agree with “ Tn- 
quisitive ’’ that the arches at gallery level 
would exert a beneficial influence upon the 
piers if left without tensile reinforcement to 
neutralise the pernicious effect of their un 
balanced thrusts. According to ‘ Inquisi- 
tive,”’ the arch never sleeps except when it is 
in @ round building, when “ the thrusts tend 
to neutralise one another.”’ Then, no doubt, 
according to ‘ Inquisitive,’ they sleep like 
tops, their thrusts kindly running round and 
round in circles, independent of the size and 
weight and all other factors of the problem. 
Many round buildings exist to indicate the 
fallacy of ‘‘Inquisitive’s ’’ dangerous generali- 
sation, for chainages of wood or metal have 
been built in at the level of the springings 
of the arches to resist the thrusts. Once let 
the circle bulge in the slightest degree, and 
concentration takes place towards the weakest 
spot, and proceeds to the destruction of the 
building unless arrested by appropriate 
repalrs. 

Incidentally, I may here refer to “‘ a feature 
of the building’? and point out that St. 
Paul’s Cathedral does not happen to be a 
round one! As far as the eight great arches 
are concerned, it is not round, but approxi- 
mately octagonal; regularly so as regards the 
“ornamental ’’ arch ribs, and nearly regular 
as regards the resultant thrusts from “ orna- 
mental’’ and “natural” arches taken to- 
gether. As regards its chief buttressing 
masses, the central part of St. Paul’s is not 
even octagonal, but square. The thrust is, of 
course, prodigious, and every inch of pro- 
jection in the pendentive and the inner drum 
increases its horizontal component for a given 
load. 

It is vitally important that this danger of 
the projection of the inner drum over the void 
should be recognised. though it is not obvious 
at first glance or without diligent search. 

“‘ Inquisitive ” is by no means the first to 
ignore the fact that the inner drum stands 
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out over the void at the critical point, and 
Wren has been so highly praised for his dis. 
cretion in stepping back the drum, that a 
tradition has grown up that because it jx 
stepped back at the crown of the great arch, 
therefore it does not project over the spring. 
ing. My rough freehand sketch calls attep. 
tion to this little-recognised fact, and also to 
the facts that the face wall of the transept 
gable is bending and overhanging towards the 
street, and that the intervening arch jis dis. 
torted and fractured by settlement of the 
great pier and by the spread of the abut- 
ment, ‘‘ Inquisitive’’ has taken the course of 
having my sketch reproduced, and all you 
readers can see at a glance both that it is 
executed freehand, and, I trust, what it js 
meant to convey. lf you will have it en. 
larged to the size of ** Inquisitive’s ’’ pseudo 
geometrical section it will show how wilfully 
‘* Inquisitive ’’ has blinded himself as to its 
nature. 1 emphasise the fact of its freehand 
character since I purposely employed this 
convention to avoid the possibility of any- 
one being deceived into thinking it drawn 
to scale. It was not described in my letter 
of December 16 as ‘‘an accurate technical 
geometrical drawing ”’ as “ Inquisitive ’’ as. 
serts, but was plainly called a ‘“ sketch.” 
Having started on his campaign of mis- 
representation,. ‘‘ Inquisitive ’’ endeavours to 
justify himself by inventing evidence on his 
own behalf. He repeats in his last letter 
some of his comic statistics derived from his 
misapplication of a scale to my sketch and 
exaggerated by his stupid confusion of a radial 
and a tangential section line. He also draws 
a new comic plan in which the dimension of 
2ft. 5in. scales far less than the difference 
between 54 ft. and 56 ft. Although * In- 
quisitive ’’ has asserted more than once that 
my scheme is ‘‘ based on the construction 
appearing on the diagram,”’ it so happens 
that this sketch was made after my articles 
had appeared in 7'he Builder, The Architect's 
Journal, and The Engineer. Actually, the 
little sketch has served a part of the pur- 
pose for which it was intended in that at 
last we have obtained an admission from 
‘‘ Inquisitive ” that the projection of the 
dram on the tangential section plane is 
2ft. Qin. and that his former figure of 
2ft. 5in. was incorrect. Of course he does 
not say it in this straightforward fashion, 
and no one who has not followed this wrangle 
with pencil and paper will see that he has 
owned up. This is the handsome way in 
which he apologises for his ‘‘ mistake ”’ :- 
‘Moreover the difference in projection be- 
tween such sections on the centre line of the 
pendentive is only some four inches, which 
would be imperceptible on small illustra- 
tions.” It would certainly be imperceptible 
on ‘‘ Inquisitive’s ’’ section, if it is anything 
like his plan! Four inches in two feet five 
inches is an error of 13.78 per cent. An 
error of this magnitude where such enormous 
weights are involved might mean all the dif- 
ference between safety and destruction, and 
it must be observed that ‘‘ Inquisitive 's 
errors are all on the optimistic side. “‘ In- 
quisitive ’’ exclaims: ‘‘ It is not a case here 
of splitting hairs but of several feet,” but 
his whole case is hair-splitting, for my refer- 
ence to several feet on page 30 of my book 
applies jointly to the whispering gallery and 
to the inner drum as a whole. “ Inquisitive 
would confine attention to the projection at 
the foot of the drum alone. Even then it 1s 
strictly accurate to speak of 2 ft, 5in. or 
2ft. Qin. as several feet, for “several 
refers to “‘any small number greater than 
two,” as “Inquisitive”? might have_dis- 
covered by reference to a dictionary. He 1s 
serving no good purpose, pointing out no 
hidden danger, and he is behind the times 
in that while he remains a die-hard optimist, 
the custodians of St. Paul’s are now per 
ing works on a scale that is not — 
with a happy-go-lucky estimate of the build- 
ing’s powers of endurance. ; 
** Inquisitive ”’ has glanced over t iati- 
ing and reiterates the old comforting plate 
tude to the effect that its settlements | at his 
before the arches were built.” Now in ~ 
again he is not original, for the Commussie 
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Diagram sketched to 
indicate the necessity of 
considering eccentric 
loading and _iateral 
pressure applied by the 
Pendentive. 
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Sketch enlarged to the size of ‘‘ Inquisitive’s ’’ drawing (p. 895, December 9, 1927) 
to show the freehand execution of the outlines. 


pinned their faith to this notion in their 
Fina] Report, but the photographic illustra- 
tions in my book upset this theory indisput- 
ably. See pages 9, 10, 62, 65, and 85, where 
the cracks in the building tell their own tale. 


An analysis of this question of just when 
certain cracks and bulges were produced, or 
are being produced, is at the root of the 


modern scientific repair of old buildings and 
the methods of survey and analysis detailed 
m my book. 

“Inquisitive ’’ does not like my methods; 
but, such as they are, they enabled me to 
show without hesitation that a great tension 
ring would be needed to encircle the drums 
of the dome at a time when no reinforcement. 
of any sort had been proposed by the Com- 
mission. Now the custodians are making just 
such a great chain for the purpose of restrain- 
ing the bulging of the drums, for in spite of 

Inquisitive’s”” absurd reference to St. 
Paul’s as a round building whose arch 
thrusts tend to neutralise one another, even 
the drums themselves are no longer round on 
plan, but bulge in certain recognisable ways 
Mm response to the interaction of the shaping 
and the loading of the building. 


‘Inquisitive ’’ attempts to show that I 
have made a particular attack on the engi- 
neering members of the Commission, instanc- 
ing my letter to Truth, November 2, 1927, 
and also the editorial comment on it, which 
hardly comes within my control. As far as 
possible I have mentioned the Commission as 
a whole or the custodians as a body, and, 
admitting the eminence of the individuals in 
their profession, have attributed any differ- 
ences of opinion that have arisen between 
them and their critics to the result of inevit- 
able differences in the nature and extent of 
our experience in the very special art of 
analysing a highly complex arched and 
vaulted building. If for the preservation of 
St. Paul’s, I have to make attacks upon cer- 
tain of their proposals, and if they in return 
affect to laugh at critics as scaremongers 
while adopting the critics’ suggestions, these 
things are probably inevitable. Let us put 
them down to the fact that St. Paul’s is 
“out of joint,” and that it is really not our 
fault if we are dragged away from our other 
employments to set it right. They do their 
best to support their point of view in this 
controversy, and the measures they take 
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naturally meet with replies from their critics. 
It is none of ** Inquisitive’s ’’ business to em- 
bitter the discussion. If I have ‘* goaded 
and scourged ’’ the 1921-25 Commission—and 
I have certainly not singled out the engineers 
for separate treatment—it is because, as I 
explained in my first letter, I had already 
tried friendly private discussion and had 
found it entirely without effect, 

What has ‘‘ Inquisitive’ achieved by his 
championship of the Commission? He has 
shown himself an adept in the art of reviling 
what he is unable to understand, and an able 
exponent of a curious type of pseudo-geometry 
whose chief function is to hide the real facts 
of the case. His diagrams are inaccurate in 
fact, while appearing neat enough to possess 
a specious appearance of accuracy, but this 
curious character of his work has not escaped 
attention. For all his parade of learning, his 
historical references are found incorrect and 
his knowledge of English literature mis- 
applied. 

His brightest gem is a pun at the expense 
of analytical study, but his sneer at the 
“* specialist mentality ’’ comes too late to be 
effective. The man with a new idea is a 
erank till the idea succeeds, and had “ Inqui- 
sitive ’’ criticised my studies three years ago 
he might have achieved some damage to me 
without undue expense to himself. 

Now that the “ drift’’ which I have dis- 
covered in ancient arched buildings is ac- 
cepted by experts in conservation § in 
many different parts of the world, and has 
been recently given deliberate support in the 
articles written by Mr. Powys, Secretary of 
the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings (The Builder, January 13), ‘“‘In- 
quisitive’s ’’ attempt to damage my reputation 
only demonstrates his own ignorance and ill- 
nature. If the ‘‘specialist’’ reveals his ‘‘men- 
tality,’’ then ‘‘ Inquisitive ”’ is in a desperate 
state, but it is my hope that ‘‘ Inquisitive ”’ 
is a fictitious character assumed by some 
saner man who has a name for sense and 
goodwill to maintain, and who will be glad 
to disown the blows struck by ‘‘ Inquisitive,”’ 
his unworthy second self. 


It. is true that I have issued a challenge 
to those concerned with the ‘‘ preservation of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral,’”’ but it is a challenge 
to serious study of the structure in minute 
detail. ‘“‘ Inquisitive ”’ has attempted to in- 
sinuate that my attention to small cracks and 
bends is mere specialist folly, but until the 
message of the fractures and distortions is 
read and understood no correct analysis of 
the building’s needs can be made. He has 
referred to Mr. Poley’s drawings, which re 
veal the Cathedral as it might be if stress 
and strain had no existence. But the survey 
drawings I described in my articles and my 
book must show every deflection from hori- 
zontal and vertical alignment, every patch and 
every fracture. 

If there is a man of sense and goodwill be- 
hind the mask of ‘“‘ Inquisitive,’’ let him 
assist in the production of a reliable section 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral on the line of the 
great pier in such a position as will show the 
maximum eccentricity of loading, for that 
was the position assumed by me in making 
my rough sketch. 

** Inquisitive’s ’’ radial section was obvi- 
ously not the right one, and even his tan- 
gential section, when correctly drawn in 
accordance with his plan, will not show the 
most eccentric application of the load. And 
he has not drawn it correctly yet. 


Wittiam Harvey. 


New Canadian Bank Building, Toronto. 


We are informed by the Office of the High 
Commissioner for Canada that plans for a 
25-story building, which will be the new head 
office of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
have been approved at the annual meeting 
of the bank. It is expected that actual work 
will have been begun by July next on the 
site of the present headquarters at the corner 
of King and Jordan-streets, as the existing 
building is to be demolished. 
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LEGAL QUESTIONS WE HAVE BEEN ASKED—VI 


By W. T. CRESWELL, Barrister-at-Law, L.R.I.B.A., Associate (late Fellow) Surveyors’ 


Institution, etc 


When Can an Architect Recover Remuneration for His Services Under an Agreement? 


Ir an architect can bring proof of any 
binding agreement between himself and his 
employer, defining the amount to be paid 
for his services, then, on the satisfactory 
completion of those services, he is entitled 
to recover within the terms of the contract 
the remuneration stated therein. And 
where, as sometimes occurs, provision is 
made for interim payments at stated inter- 
vals, during the progress of the works, or 
at any special stage thereof, he is entitled 
to recover whenever these conditions have 
been fulfilled. Further, if, for any reason, 
he is wrongfully dismissed by the employer 
before the completion of the work, he is 
entitled to sue the employer for the full 
amount of the remuneration named in the 
contract, and this being a breach of the 
contract by the employer, he may also sue 
for damages, or, alternatively he may regard 
the contract as rescinded by the employer 
and sue him upon a quantum meruit. (See 
Prickett v. Badger, 1856, 1. C.B., N.S. 296, 
and Rutledge ». Farnham, L.B. of Health, 
1861, 2. F. and F., 406.) 


Under an Oral Agreoment. 

In most instances, oral agreement is all 
that is forthcoming, and this may be proved 
to be a binding contract, if all the essen- 
tials of a simple contract are present; but 
it is always best that the agreement should 
be in writing. Indeed, contracts between 
architects and certain classes of employers, 
as, for instance, a corporation, must be in 
writing, and under seal, in order that the 
architect may be able to recover. 


Where No Agreement. 

If, however, no express agreement has 
been made between the architect and his 
employer, he can only claim a reasonable 
remuneration for his services—pleading an 
implied contract, on the grounds that his 
services have been requested and accepted ; 
and the question to be decided is: “ What is 
a reasonable remuneration?”’’ That, in 
yeneral, is for a jury to determine on the 
facts. An architect cannot be presumed to 
be giving his services gratuitously. 
If drawings have been made and used for 
any purpose by the employer, they must be 
paid for at a reasonable rate. And even 
if they have not been used, the remunera- 
tion recoverable for them is determined by 
ascertaining the cost of time, labour and 
materials expended in preparing them by 
a skilled draughtsman 

If, in addition to making drawings, etc., 
an architect is to supervise the work, and 
the work is not proceeded with, he is 
similarly entitled to recover as a skilled 
draughtsman for the drawings, etc., that 
he has prepared by request. 

Interim Payments of Fees. 

Where there is an express stipulation 
that the architect’s fees will not be paid 
until the entire work is completed, or, it 
his contract is for remuneration by way of 
commission on the total cost, it is generally 
understood that his fees are to be paid on 
the final discharge of his duties—and he 
would not be entitled to payment by instal- 
ments or to sue for part payment before 
completion. 

But if there is no such stipulation, he is 
entitled to claim interim payments at suit- 
able junctures—and if any such demand is 
rejected he may, if he likes, sue for pay- 
ment. It is useful to remember this as 
applicable to a case where the architect has 
reason to believe the employer may be un- 
able to meet his liabilities. 


Responsibility to Serve Till Completion. 

An architect is not entitled when there 
is a binding contract, and he has only 
partly performed the services for which he 
was employed, to terminate his services and 
seek to recover fees for the work done, on a 
quantum meruit, there having been no ob- 


struction by the employer to his performing 
those services. His contract is a p->rsonal 
contract, that is, one for personal service, 
and one that could only be terminated ty 
death, insanity or continued disablement 
through illness. The withdrawal of his ser- 
vices would render him liable for damages 
for breach of contract, and special damages 
in respect of non-services. Nor can an 
architect resign his appointment under the 
contract, even though he is prepared to 
forego any remuneration due to him, such 
a resignation sent in and acted upon would 
be a breach of contract. 


Effect of Architect’s Illness or Dismissal. 

The illness of an architect in itself does 
not entitle the employer to rescind the con- 
tract, unless the contract is one in which 
the constant personal supervision of the 
architect is stipulated for. 

'he dismissal of the architect for any 
cause, or the appointment of another in his 
place, is within the rights of an employer 
at any time, but such dismissal or substitu- 
tion vitiates the contract and makes the 
employer liable in damages for the breach 
and for the balance of remuneration due. 


Plans for Works of Specified Cost. 

Where an architect has been instructed 
to prepare plans, etc., for works intended 
to be done, the approximate expenditure 
being indicated, and all the tenders received 
are considerably in excess of that approxi- 
mate sum, it would appear, that the em- 
ployer is entitled to repudiate his contract 
with the architect and refuse to pay him 
any fees; on the grounds that there was an 
implied condition that the drawings were 
requested for works capable of being con- 
structed for the sum mentioned, and that a 
skilled architect should have produced what 
was required, or something near it. 

Lack of skill on the part of an architect 
may prevent his recovery of any remun- 
eration, and may, in addition, entail the 
forfeiture of any that may have been paid 
him by way of instalment. 


Recovery of Remuneration as Arbitrator. 

An architect is often appointed an arbi- 
trator in building disputes. In this capa- 
city, if there is an express agreement by 
the parties to the submission that they will 
pay specified fees, he can maintain an 
action to recover them. If the fee offered 
is not stated, then a reasonable remunera- 
tion can be claimed when those services are 
completed by the making of the award. 
Inasmuch as an arbitrator has a lien on 
the award and all other documents, in prac- 
tice he ensures payment of his fees by 
notifying the parties that the award 1s 
ready for delivery, holding it as security 
until such times as the party who seeks to 
take it up, pays “ the costs of the award.” 


Scales of Fees. 

It must be made clear that a scale of fees 
issued as a guide to its members by any 
professional body is not, in itself, binding 
on any employer of one of those members, 
unless he has expressly or impliedly agreed 
to “‘ pay the customary fees.” 

However, its existence and adoption by 
the profession, serves an extremely useful 
purpose, in that it can be pleaded as a 
proof that the charges made in accordance 
therewith, are reasonable, and juries have 
frequently accepted such scale of fees as a 
guide to, or as evidence of, reasonable 
charges. 

But this deference is not of necessity ex- 
tended te any scale of fees in customary 
use. In Faraday v, Tamworth Union (1916), 
L.J., Ch. 436, it was held that there is no 
custom making “ Ryde’s scale’ of fees for 
valuing land and property binding on an 
employer, and the Court refused to assess 
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remuneration on a quantum mervit claim 
by reference to this scale. 

The inference, being, of course. that . 
scale drawn up and adopted by a orporate 
body expresses a consensus of opinion po 
rived at by many minds—not the lesire or 
preference of one who might exaguerate op 


depreciate the services of this br: \erhood 


WEEK IN PARLIAMENT 


Parliament was opened by the King on 
nm ST ‘ - . 
Tuesday, February 7th. 


The Haig Memorial. 

The House of Commons has agreed to the 
erection of a memorial, at th: public 
aoe, to the late Field-Marsha] Ear] 

aig. 

Architects’ Registration Bill. 

Sir W. Raine introduced the Architects’ 
Registration Bill, which has been read a 
first time. The second reading is fixed for 
Friday, March 2nd. 


Slum Clearance Schemes. 

Mr. Wellock asked the Minister of Health 
if he would state the number of slum clear. 
ance schemes sanctioned by his department 
for the various local authorities in Worces. 
tershire, and the total amount of money 
granted by his department in each case, ° 

Mr. Chamberlain said that three «lum 
clearance schemes had been confirmed in 
Worcestershire, two at Oldbury and one 
in the City of Worcester. The annual Ex 
chequer contributions in aid of the schemes 
had not yet been fixed, but on provisional 
figures they were estimated at £500 in 
respect of the three schemes, representing 
50 per cent. of the estimated annual loss, 


Price of Building Materials. 

Mr. R. Morrison asked the Minister of 
Health what action he intended to take 
with reference to the November Report of 
the inter-departmental committee upon 
prices of building materials, with particular 
regard to the large increases shown in the 
prices of bricks as compared with those of 
January, 1924. 

Mr. Chamberlain said that, altheugh the 
report. referred to revealed that the prices 
of common bricks in eight of the areas 
which reported to the Committee were in 
excess of the prices ruling in January, 1924, 
in five of the districts the prices were, in 
fact, lower than the January, 1924, prices 
Ife understood that the prices of bricks cor 
tinued to show a downward tendency, and 
in view of that he proposed to await the 
next report of the inter-departmental com- 
mittee. 

The Tate Gallery. 

In answer to Mr. Hore-Belisha, who 
inquired as to the damage caused by floods 
to the Tate Gallery, Mr. A. M. Samuel, the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, said 
that, fortunately, the extent of the damage 
was not as great as might have been antic! 
pated. Of the 190 oil paintings involved, 
only 100 suffered material damage, and of 
those not more than about 20 were thought to 
be past repair. Those belonged, almost with- 
out exception, to the Mid-Victorian period, 
and none of them could be regarded as 0! 
primary importance. The Turner Collection 
of drawings and water-colours was partially 
immersed, but the prompt measures taken 
by the authorities would, it was believed, 
enable the collection to be restored almost 
to its recent condition. All the most 1- 
portant pictures in the Gallery, Do's > i 
on the ground floor, remained unaffected by 


the flood. 
New Bill. 

Sir Robert Gower has introduced a . 
amend certain provisions in Part II. 0! pe 
Housing Act, 1925, relating to eg 
and reconstruction schemes. The fil! a 
been read a first time. 


Unsightly Petrol Pumps. 


Mr. Rye, the Unionist Member for ) 
borough, has introduced a Bill to prev’ 
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disfigurement of the countryside by unsightly 
petrol pumps. The Bill has been read a first 
tyme. 

Repairs to Houses of Parliament. 

Sir Basil Peto asked the Under-Secretary 
i State for the Home Department, as repre- 
senting the First Commissioner of Works, 
whether any decision had been arrived at 
with regard to the master builders’ report on 
the facing of the Houses of Parliament; and 
whether the First Commissioner of Works 
proposed to adopt the recommendations of the 
master builders to obtain competitive esti- 
mates for typical portions of the work alter- 
natively for restoring in Stancliffe stone and 
for entirely refacing in Portland stone, as 
suggested in their Report. 

Major MacAndrew asked what action, if 
any, had been taken on the recommendations 
wontained in the memorandum on the defective 
condition of the stonework at the Houses of 
Parliament, which was submitted to Parlia- 
ment in 1926. 

Sir W. Henderson said that the First Com- 
missioner regretted that he was unable to 
contemplate the refacing of the building in 
Portland stone, as, quite apart from financial 
considerations, such drastic treatment was 
not considered necessary. The question of 
the suitability of Stancliffe stone was referred 
to the Fine Arts Commission, who had re- 
ported that, in their opinion, the ‘“‘weathered”’ 
colour of Stancliffe stone would not harmonise 
with the Anston stone at the Houses of Par- 
jament and must be rejected apart from any 
question of its durability. An examination 
vas at the present time being made regarding 
the suitability of various stones and in the 
light of recent research, investigations were 
proceeding as to the effects of possible 
chemical reactions resulting from the blending 
fone stone with another. That examination 
as being carried out by the Department of 
scientific and Industrial Research, and would 
take some months to complete. In the mean- 
time arrangements were being made tor the 
uecessary survey of typical sections of the 
building with a view to determining the ex- 
tent and character of the repairs required. 
rhe First Commissioner of Works hoped that 
by the time this survey was complete the 
problem of the selection of a suitable stone 
would have been solved and he would be in 
a position to execute the repairs. 


The 1923 and 1924 Housing Acts. 


Mr. Charleton asked the Minister of 
Health if he would state the number and the 
names of the local authorities which had been 
granted permission to transfer to the 1924 
_——e Act houses built under the 1923 
Act. 

Mr. Chamberlain said that there was no 
power to transfer houses built and let under 
the Housing Act, 1923, to the Housing Act, 
1924. There had been cases in which local 
authorities had, on application being made 
before the houses were occupied, and on giv- 
ing the undertakings required by the Act. 
been granted subsidies under the Act of 
1924 in respect of houses which it was origi- 
aally intended to build for sale under the Act 
~ 1925, hut no special record of such cases 
iad heen kept. 


The Safeguarding of Bricks. 


: Mr Meller asked the President of the 
— of Trade whether his attention had 
eer drown to the present difficulties of the 
=e industry, especially in South-Eastern 
+nglan '. owing to the increasing importation 
of foreizn bricks; and whether he had re- 
ceived an application to apply the Safeguard- 
ng of Industries Act to this industry. 
, Mr. '!. G. Williams said that he had seen 
atements to the effect indicated in the first 


a é s he question. As regarded the second 
“ra _ practice consistently followed had 
bt decline to give information whether 
a int try had applied for a safeguarding 
y uniess and until a committee of inquiry 
Was appointed. , 
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ARCHITECTS’ & BUILDERS’ 
INQUIRY BUREAU 


We are glad to give questions and answers, but cannot 
accept responsibility for contributed replies, especially on 
legal matters. ‘i 

May we appeal to our correspondents to submit their 
queries on paper of a@ size easily filed, and written as 
legibly as possible, or, better still, in typewriting >—Ep 


Contract Question. 

|Repty ro ‘“‘Constant Reaper,”’ Fesruary 3. | 

Sir,-—Variations which involve additional 
work over that involved in the original con- 
tract, and delays outside the control of the 
contractor, would permit the latter to 
demand an extended date for completion. 
The best way is to employ an architect in all 
building works, and it would fall to him to 
judge by what reasonable period the date 
for completion should be extended. 

ARCHITECT. 
Cubiny. 
[Repty ro ‘‘ Custst,’’ Fepruary 3. } 

Srr,—I generally adopt the practice of 
cubing a “‘raft’’ building from the bottom 
of the raft instead of from the top of the 
concrete as in normal cases. I believe this 
fairly represents the additional cost of rein- 
forcements in most cases. I believe there has 
been so far no official statement upon the sub- 
ject, and I agree with your correspondent 
that one should be forthcoming. 

Rart. 


Standard Size of Bricks. 
|Reety to Mr. Frank Jay, Fesrvary 3. |} 
Srr,—Mr. Jay has not quite understood me. 
It was not my suggestion to make a smaller 
brick, but to make one the same cubic size 
though longer and narrower. : 
BRICKS. 
Working-Class Flats. 


Sir,—If you would be so kind as to let 
me know what is the expert opinion in 
regard to the flat system in working-class 
areas, I should be indebted to you. 

CuHas. P. Hampson. 


Testing ‘‘ Made ’’ Ground. 

[Repty to “J. R. G.,’’ Fesrvuary 3. |} 

Srr,—With reference to “J. R. G.’s”’ query, 
the safest practical test is by actually putting 
down a concrete pier of, say, twelve or four- 
teen feet super with a timber platform to 
take the load and loading with 0.5-1.0 and 
1.5 tons to the foot super and testing the 
settlement by very accurate levelling. 

The period of testing with the various 
loads will, of course, depend upon the in- 
formation supplied by the levels, but the 
load which it is desired the soil should carry 
should be left on for a period—say four 
weeks—and tested every seven days to deter- 
mine if any further settlement is taking 
place, The procedure is, of course, expen- 
sive, but certainly is reliable. A small 
brick pier on concrete base or other suitable 
fixed reference point should be built, say, 
30-40 ft. away from test pier to serve as a 
datum for levels. 

ENIL. 
Measured Openings. 

[Repty to ‘“‘ Apsrract,’’ JANUARY 27.] 

Srr,—In the Scottish mode of measurement 
brick walls are billed by the super yard and 
classed according to number of bricks in 
thickness. The daylight size of all through 
openings is deducted, but no deduction is 
made for concrete or stone sills and lintels. 
Reveals at doors and windows are measured 
by the lineal foot, and price includes for 
forming checks and plumbings. Fireplaces 
5 ft. and under in width, and flues under 2 ft. 
in sectional area are not deducted. Fire- 
places are numbered for formation. 

ArcH. WELSH. 

[We reprint this letter from our last issue 
as, owing to an error of type, the sense was 
not made clear.] 
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A Rent Restriction Problem. 


[Repty to ‘ RicHarp ANDERTON,” 
Fesruary 10.} 

Sir,—The rent of the semi-detached being 
£18 on August 3, 1914, that then is the 
“standard rent.’ Assuming that the land- 
lord is responsible for the whole of the re- 
pairs, and no improvements have been car- 
ried out, the permitted increase would be 
40 per cent. on the net rent, viz., £7 4s., 
making a total of rent payable £25 4s. on 
giving notices to the tenant as required under 
the Rent Restriction Acts, 1920-1925. 

It is clear that there are no grounds for 
recovery of possession. Indeed the Acts were 
framed to afford security of tenure to tenants 
of dwelling-houses coming within the Acts. 
The Acts are in force till the end of 1928; 
therefore, unless at any time the tenant puts 
himself under a restriction of right to pos- 
session within the Acts, he is protected, and 
cannot be dispossessed of the villa now or 
until the Acts cease to operate 


Dampness in Bungalow. 

Sirn,—A bungalow erected about three years 
ago is built of brick throughout, and has. 
outer walls of cavity construction (each sec- 
tion 44 in. thick), all inner walls being of the 
usual one-brick thickness. The job was car- 
ried out by a local builder who is in rather 
a large way of business. The dampcourse 
particularly specified and used was ‘‘ Hessian 
base pure bitumen.” 

The following defects have become ap- 
parent during the past twelve months or so : 

(1) The floors are damp, and fungus growth 
is shown on the aye side of the fioors and 
underneath the linoleums ; 

(2) When heat is applied in the rooms the 
dampness is shown very markedly on thé 
walls inside ; 

(3) When the house has been closed for 
only a matter of possibly two or three hours, 
upon reopening the smell of dampness is quite 
noticeable ; | 

(4) In two rooms the dampness first shows 
about the height of the picture rail, and 
seems to spread downwards, until the whole 
of the wall is covered with moisture. 

There are two ventilators at the front of 
the building, three at the back, and one at 
the side. Upon reporting this matter to the 
builder, additional ventilators were inserted, 
making nine in all. A new floor was put 
down as in one of the rooms the wood floor 
had completely rotted. Linoleums were taken 
up and the floors scrubbed with disinfectant 
soap, and after remaining up for some few 
weeks were again put down. Upon lifting 
them up again fungoid growth is still 
apparent. 

The builder does not seem to be able to 
suggest a cure. He assures me that the 
dampcourse as specified was properly laid, 
and that the construction was quite in order. 
As it appears that the builder does not intend 
to take responsibility, I shall be glad to know 
whether legally I can claim for this matter to 
be put in order. The only suggestion I can 
offer for the trouble is that possibly some damp- 
course was missed, or else that the rot, hav- 
ing set in, has spread to all the floors and 
joists, therefore making the dampcourse in- 


effective. Raper. 
Remov3l of Refuse. 
[Rerety To “‘ PERPLEXED PROVINCIAL 


Srupent, R.1.B.A.,’" Fesrvary 10. | 


Srr,—The refuse chute has been tried and 
found wanting, in that it is bound to become 
insanitary owing to the amount of garbage 
which remains adhering to the sides, and in 
that it must have direct connection with the 
inside of the house if it is to be a real con- 
venience. All that student need provide for 
is some outside corner where the dustbin may 
stand. In the L.C.C. houses the dustbins are 
collected individually by the local authority, 
but I believe that in private housing schemes 
the local authority collects only from the 
street kerb, and in such cases some communal 
arrangement 1s made for collection from the 


flat. door. Hovsinc. 
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EVERYDAY SCIENCE FOR ARCHITECTS 
AND BUILDERS—VI 


By A. M. Gites, B.Sc., 


DIAGRAMS AND ILLUSTRATIONS By M. R. 


Pumps. 

THe common pump, sometimes called the 
lift pump or suction pump, is used for raising 
water from a well to a higher level. It is 
also used for clearing trenches of water after 
heavy rains, etc. In the latter case it is 
sometimes called the contractor’s pump. The 
principle involved is the same in both cases. 

A long tube of wood or metal, called the 
suction pipe, dips down below the surface of 
the wate: The upper end of this tube is 
joined to a wider tube called the cylinder or 
barrel of the pump. An air-tight fitting 
piston moves up and down in the barrel. In 
the centre of the piston is a valve which 








piston descends, but closes 
tightly as the piston is raised. (See Fig. 19). 
As the piston rises in the barrel its valve 
is tightly closed and the valve at the top of 
the suction pipe opens, The air above the 
water in the suction pipe expands, thereby 
reducing its pressure (Boyle’s Law). This 
means that the pressure on the surface of 
the water in the well is greater than the 
pressure on the water in the suction pipe, 
and therefore water rises in the latter. The 
piston is then forced down the barrel again, 
when the suction pipe valve closes and the 
piston valve opens. On again raising the 
piston its valve closes, the suction pipe valve 
opens, air pressure is again reduced, and 
more water is forced up the suction pipe 
This process continues until the water is 
drawn into the barrel. The piston, with its 
valve open, is then forced down the barrel 
again through the water On being raised 
this time it raises the water above it to the 
level of the outflow pipe, and at the same 
times allows more water to be forced up the 
suction pipe through the suction-pipe valve 
into the barrel by the pressure on the water 
surface in the well outside the suction pipe. 
It is customary to say that the piston 
draws the water up into the barrel. This is 
not really so. for it is the air pressure on 
the water surface in the w ell which forces 
the water up the suction pipe or tail pipe, 
because the air-pressure has been withdrawn 
from the top of the water inside the pipe. 
This is where the experiment (Fig. 18a) at 
the end of the previous article applies. When 
the air was withdrawn the mercury was 
forced up the tube to a height of 30 inches. 
Che specific gravity of mercury is 15.6, there 
fore water would be forced up the tube 13.6 
times higher than mercury, #.¢., 30 inches (or 
2) feet) by 13.6, which is 34 feet. ‘Theoreti- 
cally, therefore. a lift-pump, because of air- 
pressure, will lift water from a well to a 
height of 34 feet. In practice, however, this 
is not the case because it is not possible to 
have either an air-tight fitting piston or air 
tight fitting valves. The generally accepted 
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DUMVILLE. 
height through which water is raised by a 
lift-pump is between 25 and 28 feet. 

In old pumps the valves get worn, and in 
dry weather sometimes they shrink and cease 
to be as air-tight as they should be. The 
pumps then will not work, though they can 
be made to do so by priming them, that is, 
by pouring a pail or two of water into the 
barrel. 

lt is advisable to fix an extra valve, called 
« foot-valve, at the lower end of the suction 
pipe. This will retain the water in the suc- 
tion pipe should the valve in the piston let 
air get through. Also, very often fastened to 
the lower end of the suction pipe, one finds 
a perforated bulb which acts as a strainer. 
Again, it is not necessaty that the suction 
pipe shall be vertical; it can slope at any 
angle, and may be as long as one likes pro- 
vided it is air-tight and that the vertical 
height for the water to be raised is not more 
than 25 to 28 feet. 

For diagrams showing the action of the 
simple pump see Fig. 19. Between the condi- 
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tions shown at 4 and B there may have been 
three or four up and down strokes of the 
piston since it is impossible to reduce the 
pressure of air above the water in the suction 
pipe by one stroke in order that the wate 
may be forced up to the bottom of the piston. 
In diagram # the piston is just about to start 
down, and at C just about to finish the down 
stroke. At D it has just started on the up 
stroke. 
Lift and Force Pump. 

When it is required to raise water to a 
greater height than is possible by the ordinary 
lift pump, e.g., from a well to a cistern at the 
top of a house, or from a very deep well, 
a combination of the lift and force pump 
may be used, (See Fig. 20.) 

In the place of the spout of the lift pump 
there is fixed a tube with a non-return valve 
at its lower end. Each up-stroke of the 
piston of the pump will force water through 
this valve into the delivery pipe. It is ob- 
vious that the packing round the piston rod 
where it works up and down through the 
cover of the lift pump must be both air-tight 
and water-tight. The air chamber, from 
which the delivery pipe finally comes, is not 
really necessary. It only helps to make the 
delivery of water more even instead of its 
coming in jerks as it would do with each up- 
stroke of the piston. 

In order to obtain the best result from a lift 
and force pump, it is said that the area of 


cross-section of the suction pipe should je 
twice that of the delivery pipe, e.y.. if the 
suction pipe be a 2-in. one, then the deliver, 
pipe shoul be an inch and a half in diameter. 
This would give an approximate relation oj 
2 to 1 for the area. 


The Siphon. 


Because the siphon is used in so mai 
tical ways, it certainly seems necess: 
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its action should be understood. In the first 
place, it consists of an inverted U-tube with 
one limb longer than the other. In the illus 
tration (Fig. 21) it is supposed to be mad 
of glass, though any other material will do 
just as well. 

The action of the siphon is started by filling 
it with liquid and arranging for its short liw) 
to dip to the bottom of vessel A. Liquid 
will then continue to flow from the end of the 
iong limb until either the level of the liqua 
in vessel! 4 has fallen below the mouth ot 
the siphon, or the level of the liquid » 
vessel 2 reaches the same as that in vessel 4 
By reference to Fig. 16 B, it will be remem 
bered that air p:essure will maintain a column 
of mercury about 30 in. high, or a column o 
water about 34 ft., always provided that ou 
on the top of the mercury column or watet 
column there is no pressure. 

At the bottom of the column of water tle 
pressure is the same as air pressure, tierefore, 
going up from the bottom of the water to its 
surface, the pressure gradually decreases from 
air pressure to nething. It follows, then, that 
the actual pressure at a point in the wate! 
column depends vpon the height of that poin' 
above the bottom of the column. (Really, ot 
course, it is air pressure minus the pressur 
due to the water below the point.) 

Now, referring to Fig. 21, we should be avi 
to understand that the pressure at the point 
( due to air pressure on the surface ot the 
liquid in vessel 4 is greater than the pressure 
ut C’ due to air pressure on the surface of 
the liquid in vessel #, and therefore the wate 
will be forced past the point C from vessel 4 
towards vessel /}. It should also now be 
understood how, by having an air-tight fitting 
tap at the end of the long limb of the siphon, 
one can draw off liquid from vessel 4 when 
ever it is required Of course, the siphor 
must «lways remain full of liquid. 


Intermittent Siphoning. 

The arrangement. of the siphon, as show! 
at Fig. 22 A, would give intermittent s phon 
ing action. As the water flows into the 
vessel, through the bottom of which the long 
limb of the siphon is fitted, it will mse Up 
the short limb until it reaches the bend ot th 
siphon, when it will flow over this at 
the long limb until the vessel is emp! 
rather, until the water level is belo 
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mouth of the short limb. Of course, for the 
vesse) to be emptied, the siphon must carry 
away the water more quickly than it flows in 


from the supply tap. 7 
This arrangement, in effect, is the principle 
of Field’s automatic flushing cistern. In this 


case the action is assisted by arranging for 
the mouth of the long limb to dip just below 
the surface of some water contained in a 


naller vessel fixed underneath the cistern. 
This acts as a kind of trap. As the water rises 
up the short limb, it compresses the air in the 
siphon and causes it to bubble out through 
the water at the end of the long limb. When 
the water reaches the top of the siphon, it 
starts going down the long limb, at first a 
few drops, until suddenly the siphoning action 
starts and the cistern is emptied. This action 
continues intermittently. 
The Flushing Cistern. 

The flushing cistern, which is in very 
common use, and which depends for its action 
upon the principle of the siphon, only 
operates when made to do so by someone 
starting the siphon. The cistern itself acts 
1s the short limb of the siphon, while the top 
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of the long limb reaches very nearly to the 
top of the cistern. Resting on supports at the 
bottom of the cistern is a fairly heavy bell- 
shaped covering to the long limb of the siphon 
(Fig. 22 2). This can be raised by a chain 
fixed to the end of a lever outside the cistern. 
When this is done, and the chain released, the 
bell-shaped dome plunges down by its own 
weight and thus forces water up into the 
siphon pipe and starts the flushing. It is 
necessary that the water shall be at a certain 
height in the cistern before the siphon will 
operate. This is regulated by the opening and 
closing of the inlet pipe by a lever attached 
to a hollow copper sphere, which rests on the 
top of the water. As the water rises it presses 
the ball upwards until, when the correct level 
is reached, it automatically closes the inlet. 

Nore.—The amount of water used for flus) 
ing depends upon the size of the cistern. In 
many cases it is about 2 gallons. Also, flush- 
ing 1s useless unless it operates quickly, and 
therefore the siphon showld empty the cistern 
in three or fou seconds. 


The Anti-siphonage Pipe. 


The use of this pipe, as its name suggests, 
is to prevent the soil pipe from operating as 
the long limb of a siphon. 


rhe water remaining in the pan after flush- 


ng prevents gases from coming back from the 
soil pipe to the air above the water in the pan 
It acts seal to the soil pipe. It is 
sonenti . therefore, that siphoning action shall 
prevented at the right time. When the 
flushin ater enters the pan it flows over 
into the soil pipe, and will continue to do so 
until tle level of the water is below the pro- 
jecting piece which forms part of the bend 
ronnect the pan to the soil pipe, thus 


leaving 


soil vee air communication between the 

" pipe and the pan. If, however, a pipe 
air enters the top of the bend, 
will be prevented and water will 


Open to the 
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be left at the same level on both sides of the 
projecting piece, since the air-pressure is the 
same on both sides. This pipe, called the 
anti-siphonage pipe, sometimes is made to 
enter the soil pipe well above the outlet of 
the bend from the closet pan, because the soil 
pipe is open to the air at its upper end. In 
tall buildings, where the closet for each floor 
is placed above the one below, there is a ten 
dency for the anti-siphonage pipe to be quite 
distinct from the soil pipe, and have its own 
opening to the air at its upper end. 


REQUISITIONS UNDER 
THE RATING AND 
VALUATION ACT, 1925 


One of the firstdecisions given under the new 
Rating and Valuation Act, 1925, is reported 
in the Times, January 18, in the case Grant 
v. Knaresborough Urban. District Council. 
Section 40 of the Act enables the rating 
authority in every case where a new valua- 
tion list is to be made to require a return 
from the occupier owner or lessee of every 
hereditament in the area, “ containing such 
particulars as may be reasonably required 
for the purpose of carrying out this Act.” 
By section 42, penalties are imposed for 
failure to make returns and for making 
false returns, and by section 58 the Minister 
of Health may make rules prescribing 
amongst other things the form of any re- 
turn, and in 1926 rules were issued by the 
Minister containing forms of returns. 

The defendant Council, who are the rat- 
ing authority, had served upon the plaintiff, 
who is the licensee and occupier of licensed 
premises, an inn, a form of return which 
contained three questions not in the form 
as issued by the Minister of Health, and 
the plaintiff objected to these questions. 
The questions were: (11) to state the gross 
takings for the last three years; (12) out- 
goings for the last three years, tenant’s 
remuneration, wages and _ equivalents, 
breakages and depreciation, lighting and 
heating, etc.; and (13) tenant’s capital. 

The plaintiff was seeking a declaration 
that the form was illegal, unauthorised, and 
ultra vires, and that he was not under any 
obligation to comply with it. The Court 
held that it was clear that under section 
40 only such particulars could be demanded 
as were reasonably required for the pur- 
poses of the Act, and the expert evidence 
called had conclusively proved that the 
answers to the three questions were not 
reasonably required. 

These three questions having been held 
unauthorised, it was held on the authority 
of Dyson v. Attorney-General (1912, 1 Ch. 
158) that the whole form was invalidated. 
The plaintiff had taken no objection to 
answer the first ten questions in the form, 
and, after his action had been commenced, 
the defendants had first put in a defence, 
but on October 22, 1927, had withdrawn it, 
and, therefore, at the hearing they con- 
tended that costs should only be allowed 
to the date when the defence was _ with- 
drawn, and, if the plaintiff required a 
declaration after the withdrawal, the ex- 
pense should fall upon him; but the Court 
held that the plaintiff was entitled to the 
costs of the hearing. 

In the course of the judgment the Court 
is reported as having said that the plaintiff 
was entitled to a declaration and that the 
Court could not have made a declaration 
without argument and without hearing evi- 
dence, and this, we think, shows how seri- 
ous a matter it is for the public if statutory 
returns in this form are required. Unless 
the questions can be stereotyped in form 
under the rules made under the statute, 
each member of the public has to decide 
for himself whether a variation from the 
form is ultra vires or not, and, moreover, 
to back his opinion by an application for a 
declaration to the Courts, with the risk of 
incurring costs. Under the Rating and 
Valuation Act, as this case shows, the 
question to be determined is whether the 
particulars can reasonably be required for 
the purposes of carrying out the Act, and, 
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unless expert advice is sought, no ordinary 
person can determine this for himself with 
any certainty, and, therefore, most persons 
will accept the form as it stands, whether 


ultra vires or not. ‘This can only be avoided, 
as we have said, by the issue of statutury 
forms in precise terms for the different 
classes of hereditaments. 

The decision in this case, as reported, 
only shows that these particular questions 
were unreasonable and «ultra vires, but not 
what degree of variation from the statutory 
form would be permissible to the rating 
authority. Counsel, however, asserted that 
by the rules the rating authority is allowed 
to vary the forms for the purpose of differ- 
ent classes of hereditaments by omitting 
clauses not required in the circumstances 
of the case, but that nothing was said as 
to adding other forms. 


. wee - 
BRITAIN’S INDUSTRIAL 
FUTURE 
Tue report of the Liberal Industrial Inquiry 
just issued under this title has been com- 
piled by a committee appointed on the 
initiative of the organisers of the Liberal 
Summer Schools. Its conclusions, it is 
stated, are, therefore, in no sense official, 
but they will be submitted as soon as 
possible for the approval of the Party, 
_Book 1, which analyses the present condi- 
tion of British industry, emphasises the 
serlous consequences to the national life of 
the decline which has taken place in our 
major export trades, and the drag which 
this condition has imposed upon our general! 
economic progress. Ameliorative sugges- 

tions are made. 

_In Book 2, which deals with the organica- 
tion of industry, the choice between indi- 
vidualism and socialism is dismissed as 
largely an obsolete issue. Private enter- 
prise, it 1s stated, is to-day superseded over 
a wide field of activity which, in tne case 
of Great Britain, is represented by some 
2,500 million pounds’ worth of capital. 
Instead of enlarging this field, the Report 
urges that what is now needed is to devise 
means for increasing the efficiency of exist- 
ing public concerns. Over the rest of the 
field ot large scale production, which is in 
the hands of ordinary joint stock companies, 
the control of shareholders has bec me 
largely nominal, especially where there 1s 
difiused ownership. A sense of greater 
public responsibility, it is suggested, needs 
to be created by reform of the Company 
Acts, which would impose greater pub- 
licity, and by measures for ensuring greater 
efficiency in the directorates. Large semi- 
monopolistic undertakings should be regis- 
tered as “public corporations,” with special 
responsibilities as to publicity, and should 
be required to introduce profit-sharing cr 
ownership-sharing schemes. f 

Book 5 comes to the heart of the in- 
dustrial problem—the relations of employers 
and employed and the wages and status of 
the worker. A complete system of indus- 
trial co-operation is outlined. Starting in 
the workshop, it is proposed that in every 
concern employing more than fifty pecsons a 
Works Council must be set up by law which 
will keep in continual review the whole 
work of the factory, discussing al! questions 
of hours, conditions of employment, etc. 
The management will be required to make a 
clear statement to this body, at regular 
intervals, of the firm’s financial position and 
prospects. Proposals are put forward which 
are designed to secure the worker against 
arbitrary dismiseal. 

For industry as a whole, the existing 
system of negotiating bodies is to be ex- 
tended and their powers enlarged and 
defined ; in certain cases their decisions are 
to be made enforceable by law. This system 
of negotiating bodies will receive encourage- 
ment and guidance from a Ministry of In- 
dustry (which will absorb the present 
Ministry of Labour). 

As regards wages, it is not considered 
practicable to establish a universal minimum 
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constituted 


wae, but every properly 
suggested, 


negotiating body should, it is 
be empowered under proper safeguards to fix 
a legally enforceable minimum applicable 
to its own industry. Workers should also 
share in the prosperity of their industry. 
No universal scheme of profit-sharing is to 
be created by law, but certain types of 
large-scale concerns should be required to 
adopt schemes. While no general recom- 
mendation is made as regards compulsory 
arbttration, or limitation of the right to 
strike proposed, the public should be 
protected against arbitrary stoppages in the 
essential public services; these services 
should be scheduled by the Council of In- 
dustry, which should request the negotiat- 
mg bodies in each scheduled industry to 
submit a scheme providing (i) a satisfac 
tory system of negotiation, and (ii) ade 
quate guarantees for its full utilisation. 
The Report admits the truth of the conten- 
tion that the wealth of the country is at 
present ill-distributed; but the true remedy 
for this, it is urged, is not public owner- 
ship, but popular ownership. A number of 
methods of broadening the basis of owner- 
ship are suggested, 

Finally, in Book 5, the mysteries of cur 
rency, banking and taxation, in so far as 
these afiect the industrial problem, are ex- 
plored. Some forty pages at the end of the 
book are devoted to a summary of ita con 
there is prefixed to each book a 
argument, and there 1s a 


clusions ; 
synopsis of its 


very full index. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT 
Approval of Insurance Office. 


THe recent decision of the Court of Appeal 
in the case of Lord Tredegar v. Harwood 
(1828, 1 Ch. 59) again calls attention to a 
question we discussed in the tenth and 
eleventh of our recent articles on ‘‘ Some 
Points in connection with the Law of Land 
lord and ‘Tenant “’ as to what will be deemed 
reasonable grounds for withholding approval! 
or consent, when under a tenancy agreement 
the approval of the landlord has to he ob 
tained to a certain course 

The facts of the case are as follows :—A 
building lease of certain premises on a large 
estate on which building leases in similar 
form were being granted by the plaintiff had 
in July, 1924, been granted to one H. Beavis. 
That lease contained a covenant ‘‘ That the 
lessee shall and will immediately after the 
roof of the intended messuage shall have been 
laid on, insure and ever afterwards during 
the said term keep insured the said messuage 
against loss or damage by fire to the 
full value of the said erections and buildings 
in the joint names of the lessee and the lesson 
in the Law Fire Office or in some other re- 
insurance office to be approved by 


sponsible 
the lessor. ... 

The lease had in 
the defendant and she 
interest to a building society which held 
other mortgages on the same estate. On 
May 8, 1925, the plaintiff’s agent wrote to 
the defendant asking her to produce the re- 
newal receipt of the policy of insurance for 
inspection in accordance with a provision 
contained in the above covenant and stating 
that the only office approved was the Law 
Fire Office. The defendant had replied that 
the insurance had been effected by the build 
ing society, that insurance having, in fact, 
heen effected with the Atlas Assurance Co., 
ind as the defendant had refused to renew 
the old policy or to effect an insurance 
with the Law Fire Office in July a formal 
notice was served upon her requiring her 
to do so The with the knowledge 
ind support of the building society, having 
refused to comply with the notice, an action 
for forfeiture was instituted in 1926 under 
section 146 of the Law of Property Act for 
breach of coverant, but it was explained at 
the trial that the object of the action was 
not to obtain possession but to get the 
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opinion of the Court upon the true construc- 
tion of the covenant. 

The reason why the defendant and mort- 
gagees failed to comply with the notice was 
that they had insured the premises with the 
Atlas Assurance Company in the joint names 
of the lessor and lessee, and claimed that 
was a due performance of the covenant. It 
is not easy to gather from the report when 
it came to the knowledge of the plaintiff that 
in fact the property was insured with the 
Atlas Assurance Company, but the only issue 
before the Court as stated by the Master of 
the Rolls was whether under the above cove- 
nant the plaintiff could insist that the Law 
Fire Office should be the one and only office, 
or whether the defendant had an alternative 
which she had rightly exercised, for the point 
that the consent of the plaintiff had not pre- 
viously been obtained was not insisted upon. 
It was not disputed by the plaintiff that the 
Atlas Company was a “ responsible insurance 
office,’’ but the ground taken up by him was 
that the covenant was one to insure with the 
Law Fire alone and offered no alternative, 
and the reason put forward for objecting to 
insurance in any other office was that it 
facilitated the management of the estate to 
have all properties insured in the one named 
office. 

It was argued for the plaintiff that the 
covenant was directory and that the alterna 
tive only came into operation if and when 
for some reason the Law Office was not avail- 
able, and that in any case the lessor could 
refuse consent at his absolute discretion. 


It was held that to support such a con 
tention in the first place some such expres 
sion as “ failing that office ’? would have had 
to be added, and that the real effect of this 
covenant was to give the lessee the option 
of an alternative, and if the lessee in such 
a case elects the second alternative, it is for 
submit the name or names of the 
selects and for the lessor to 
approve, The expression in the covenant “‘ to 
be approved by the lessor ’’ it was held indi- 
cated that the original selection lay with the 
lessee. Lord Justice Sargeant pointed out 
that a more stringent covenant was some- 
times used, but in that the word “selected 
by the lessor’? was inserted, but that the 
covenant under consideration was that most 
usually inserted in leases, 

Then followed the point as to approval, 
and it is here that the Court followed the 
same principle as that we indicated in our 
tenth article on the Law of Landlord and 
Tenant as applied to a proposed assignee, 
that is, that the refusal must not be based 
on matters extraneous to the subject matter 
of the contract constituting the relationship 
of landlord and tenant in respect of the 
particular property comprised in the lease 
(see Houlder Bros. & Co. v. Gibbs (1925, 
Ch. 575; The Builder, February 27, 1925). 

Here the refusal was not based upon any 
insufficiency or inferiority of the _ policy 
offered but solely upon the convenience of 
the owner of a large estate in having all 
properties insured in the same office, an ex- 
traneous and collateral circumstance wholly 
unconnected with the demise of the particular 
house. 
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Lost Time in Building. 


In the 50th annual report of the National 
Federation of Building Trades Employers 
the hope is expressed that arrangements 
may be made to meet the grievances that 
exist owing to time lost through stress of 
weather. A proposal has been made that a 
scheme, jointly contributory in character 
and applicable to all employers and opera- 
tives in the building industry, might be 
administered by the Government machinery 
responsible for Unemployment Insurance. 
Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland has consented to 
a conference on this question, but for the 
time being progress is delayed until the 
Ama'gamated Union of Building Trade 
Workers become affiliated to the National 
Joint Council. 
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THE SCHOOL OF BUILDING: 
WILLESDEN POLYTECHNIc 

One of the youngest though one of th, 
most flourishing of our Metropolita: 
of building is the Boys’ Junior ‘Technic, 
School, carried on under the direction of the 
Middlesex Education Committee at the Wille 
den Polytechnic, Priory Park-road, Kilby, 
N.W. We recently had an opportunity of 
inspecting the work of the School, under thy 
guidance of the headmaster, Mr. J. Ww 
Barrett. 


A primary aim of the school is to prov 
boys with a sound education in English 
science, and mathematics. similar to that 
given in a secondary school. With this as 
a basis, the boys are instructed in the use 
of tools and materials in three trades, name), 
Carpentry and Joinery, Plumbing and Sani. 
tation, and Painting and Decorating, wit), 
all of which building construction, techniec:! 
drawing, science, mathematics and art 
correlated in the first year. In the second 
and third years the students’ workshop 
practice is confined to one trade only. The 
following facts concerning the admission oj 
students are of interest: Applicants have 
(a) to be over 13 and under 14 years of age 
on March 31 in the year of admission: (}) 
to present a certificate of general ability and 
good conduct from the headmaster of’ thei) 
last school: (c) to pass an entrance examina 
tion in English, arithmetic, handicraft, and 
drawing; and (d) to bring a signed agree- 
ment from parents or guardians that they 
will not be withdrawn from the School until 
the completion of the three years’ course: 
and also that it is the intention of the candi 
date to enter some branch of the building 
trade. The School year begins in April and 
is divided into three terms of about fourteen 
weeks each. 
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The full list of subjects taught is as fol 
lows: Science and Mathematics; English; 
Building Construction and Allied Subjects; 
Art and Architecture; Painting and Decorat- 
ing; Carpentry and Joinery; Plumbing; and 
Physical Training, the teaching staff being 
a full and highly qualified one. 

In the course of a tour of inspection of the 
classrooms and workshops we were impressed 
with the excellence of the organisation of 
the School and with the thoroughness of the 
instruction given. We noted that students 
were all working on full-size models, a pra 
tice which is undoubtedly of great value, 
accustoming the student, as it does, to work 
ing under practical trade conditions. 

We noted especially a number of 
of work which were being prepared for show 
ing at the forthcoming Building Exhibitio 
at Olympia, these including an excellent ey 
ample of a lead rainwater head, designed i1 
the School, stack and waste pipes and a triple 
lavatory basin outfit, a full-size staircase, a 
dome, some painted panels, and other in 
teresting work. We noted. also, some good 
examples of writing, stencilling and lining. 


piec es 


Although the Committee take no respot 
sibility for finding employment for pupils, 
it is anticipated that, with the training given 
followed by practical trade experience and 
continuation work at the evening classes, they 
will obtain important and well-paid positions 
in their trades and vocations. Though th 
School has been in existence only a few years 
it has already turned out and found goo? 
employment for a considerable number © 
students. At the presert time there are ovel 
150 students attending the School. Some 
of the students whose work we _ 10 
spected displayed a good deal more than 
average ability; with respect to measured and 
working drawings, for instance, much of the 
work was of a standard of draughtsmanshi 
and technical accuracy that would have don 
no discredit to our premier architectura 
schools. 


, 


In conclusion, it may be mentioned that 
pupils may dine at the School at the sma 
charge of 8d. each per day. The social side 
ineludes chess and draughts, School library. 
dramatic society, and a rambling club. 
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NEW BUILDINGS IN 
LONDON 


The Uditor would be glad to receive infor- 
mation for publication under this heading 
from architects, builders, or other persons 
concern d. 

Acton.—Scnoot.—The Acton Education 
Committee have decided to erect a school at 
East Acton for 896 children. The plans for 
the school have not yet been prepared. 

Addlestone. — Extensions. — Messrs. The 
Addlestoae & District Co-operative Society, 
Lid., are extending their premises at Corona- 
tion House under the direction of the Build- 
ing Committee. Mr. J. Poulton, 51, High- 
street, Addlestone, is the builder. Messrs. 
Young & Co., 6, Queen Anne’s-gate, West- 
minster, S.W.1, are supplying the construc- 
tional steelwork. 

Bermondsey.—ReconstructTion.—The Ber- 
mondsey Cinema, Jamaica-road, Bermondsey, 
is to be reconstructed and modernised. The 
architect for the work is Mr. Geo. Coles, 
F.R.LB.A., 40, Craven-street, Strand, W.C.2. 

Camberwell.—_Buitpinc.—The Camberwell 
Borough Council has approved the applica- 
tion submitted by Messrs. Culpin & Bower, 
architects, for the erection of buildings on 
the site of 133-137, Queen’s-road, S.E 

Camberwell.—Srores.—The Royal Arsenal 
Co-operative Society propose to erect a large 
departmental stores at the corner of Camber- 
well New-road and Warham-street, S.E. 
Plans have been prepared by the Society’s 
architect, Mr. S. W. Ackroyd, A.R.I.B.A. 

Carshalton.—Extensions.—The Metropoli- 
tan Asylums Board has now received the 
sanction of the Ministry of Health to the 
scheme for the extension of Queen Mary’s 
Hospital for Children to provide 350 beds. 
Messrs. Paine & Hobday, 2, Millbank House, 
Wood-street, S.W.1, are the architects. 

Charlbury-grove. — CuapeL. — Plans have 
been prepared by Mr. F. A. Walters, 78, 
Great. Ormond-street, W.C.1, for a new Memo- 
tial Chapel at St. Benedict’s Church at Charl- 
bury-grove, S.W. The builder is Mr. E. H. 
Burgess, 45, Berners-street, W.1. 

Chelsea.—Srores.—Messrs. F. R. Hipper- 
son, Broad Street-place, E.C.2, are construct- 
ing foundations, etc., for new bottling stores 
in King’s-road, §.W.3, for Messrs. Watney, 
Combe, Reid & Co., Ltd. The plans have 
been prepared by Mr. G. G. Macfarlane, 
A.R.1.B.A. 

City-road.—Premises.—Messrs. Higgs & 
Hill, Crown Works, South Lambeth-road, 
8.W.8, have secured a contract for the erec- 
tion of new premises for the Westminster 
Bank, Ltd. Plans have been prepared by 
—. H. Cheston & Son, 3, Tudor-street, 
.C.4, 

Commercial-road. — ALTERATIONS.— Alltera- 
tions are to be carried out at the Palaceum 
Cinema, 226, Commercial-road, E. Mr. M. 
Wright is the architect and the builders 
are Messrs. Franks and Simons, 354, Mile 
End-road, | ee 
_Croydon.—Reconstruction.—The Croydon 
Council has decided to purchase 74, 76 and 
78, North End, for a widening scheme. In 
an agreement which has been made by Messrs. 
Woolf Bros., Ltd., who own the property, 
Mr. E. Bates, of 27, Queen Victoria-street, 
has been appointed architect for the proposed 
reconstruction of part of the property. 

Croydon.—Scuoot.—Messrs. Truett and 
Steel, Ltd., of High-street, Thornton Heath, 
are the builders for the erection of the 
Winterbourne Central School, for the Croy- 
don County Borough. 

Croy:ion.—SHop.—Owing to road widening 


— IS Messrs. Rego Clothiers, Ltd., 
Shoreditch, E.7, propose to rebuild their 
shops and showrooms in North End. Plans 
be prepared by Messrs. Davis & 
Man 


lanve! & Henry L. Smart, 73a, Queen Vic- 

toria-street, E.C.4. 

., Crutched Friars. — Resvumpimnc. — The 

C slob _ public house at the corner of 

— | Friars and Seething-lane, E.C.3, is 

Ch e pulled down and rebuilt for Messrs. 
arrington & Co., Ltd., brewers. The plans 
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have been prepared by Mr. S. A. 8S. Yeo, 
A.R.I.B.A., Bank-chambers, St. John-street, 
E.C.1, and the builders will be Messrs. J. 
Jauncey & Co., 2, Bridgewater-street, E.C.1. 

Ealing.—Buitpinc.—A public house, to be 
called the ‘“‘ Gunnersbury Tavern,”’ is to be 
built in Pope’s-lane, W., at a cost of approxi- 
mately £11,000. Plans have been prepared 
by Mr. 8. H. Fisher, A.R.1I.B.A., 38, Blooms- 
bury-square, W.C., acting on behalf of Mr. 
Chas. Hitchcock, Isleworth. 

Fenchurch-street.—Premises.—A new res- 
taurant is to be opened at No. 150-151, Fen- 
church-street, E.C.3, by Messrs. J. Lyons & 
Co., Ltd., Cadby Hall, S.W., after extensive 
structural alterations. The company’s staff 
architect is Mr. C. E. Ardley, L.R.I.B.A., 
137, Hammersmith-road, W.14. 

Fulham.—ImprovemeEnts.—l'he site at the 
corner of Lillie-road and Mulgrave-road, 
S.W., is to be developed, to the plans of Mr. 
W. Doddington, A.R.I.B.A., 204, LEarl’s 
Court-road, S.W.5. 

Hammersmith.—Hati.—The local licensing 
sessions has approved, subject to the consent 
of the L.C.C., to plans for a new masonic 
hall at the ‘‘Clarendon”’ Restaurant, Ham- 
mersmith. 

Holland Park-avenue.—ALTERATIONS.—Be- 
fore the Holland Park Skating Rink can be 
opened as a motor showroom alterations are to 
be carried out and the architects for the work 
are Messrs. Cooke, Davies & Goldsmith, 
FFF.R.LB.A., 44, Great Russell-street, 
W.C.1. The owners are the Austin Motor 
Co., Ltd. 

Hounslow.—Premises.—The licence of the 
‘** Bell’? public house is to be transferred to 
a new public house to be built in Bath-road. 
The architect is Mr. 8S. H. Fisher, A.R.I.B.A., 
38, Bloomsbury-square, W.C.1. 

Islington.—Homer.—The Islington Board of 
Guardians are to build a new home for the 
female staff at St. John’s-road workhouse. 
The scheme is estimated to cost £15,000. Mr. 
E. J. Harrison, L.R.1.B.A., of 23, Berkeley- 
road, Crouch End, N., is the Board’s archi- 
tect. 

Marylebone. — Extensions.—The London 
County Council recommend the borrowing 
by the St. Marylebone Metropolitan Borough 
Council of £7,550, for the acquisition of pro- 
perty for general town hall extension scheme. 

Mill Hill.—Suors.—A block of shops and 
flats is to be erected in Lawrence-street, 
N.W., to the designs of Messrs. North, Robin 
& Milsdon, architects, 35-39, Maddox-street, 
W.1. The contractors are Messrs. Bridge & 
Co., 91, Effra-road, Brixton, S.W. 

Newman-street.— AtreraTions.—Plans have 
been prepared by Mr. G. G. Stanham, of 27, 
Bush-lane, Cannon-street, E.C.4, for altera- 
tions and improvements to premises. The 
builders are Messrs. H. King & Son, 29, 
Commercial-road, 8.E.15, 

Paddington.—Dwetincs.—The Paddington 
Borough Council is to erect a block of work- 
ing-class dwellings in Harrow-road, W.2. 

ueen Anne’s-street. — House. — Messrs. 
Bovis, Ltd., 43, Upper Berkeley-street, W.1, 
have secured a contract for the erection of a 
residence in Queen Anne’s-street, W.1. Plans 
have been prepared by Mr. F. J. Wills, 
F.R.I.B.A., 62, Oxford-street, W.1. 

Regent-street.— Bur_pinc.—Messrs. Elking- 
ton & Co., Ltd., propose to rebuild their 
extensive premises at Nos. 20-22, Regent- 
street, W.1, with frontages to Jermyn-street 
and Market-street, at the same time absorb- 
ing the adjoining site of No. 18, Regent- 
street. Plans have been prepared by Mr. 
D. Brown, 14, Waterloo-place, 8. W.1. 

Rye-lane.—Buiitp1ncs.—Mr. P. J. West- 
wood, architect, has submitted application to 
the Camberwell Borough Council for the erec- 
tion of buildings upon a site at 176-178, Rye- 
lane, S.E. 

Shaftesbury-avenue.— REDECORATIONS.—The 
** Globe ’’ Theatre has been closed for com- 
plete redecoration and furnishing. The con- 
tractors are Messrs. J. Styles & Son, 2, 
Market-street. §.W.1. 

Stepney.—Extensions.—The Stepney Bor- 
ough Council has authorised the Borough 
Engineer and Surveyor to now proceed with 
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the preparation of working drawings, speci- 
fications and detailed estimates for the pro- 
— extension to the Limehouse Public 

ibrary, E. 

Tottenham Court-road.—THeatre.—Messrs. 
W. & T. R. Milburn, of Sunderland, are the 
architects for the proposed theatre on the Old 
Meux Brewery site at the junction of New 
— and Tottenham Court-road, 

.C.1. 


Tottenbam.—ImprovemMENts.—An _ expendi- 
ture of £8,000 is proposed in connection with 
the erection of a new operating theatre, and 
the improvement of the existing one, at the 
North Middlesex Hospital, Silver-street, 
N.18. The architect to the Board is Mr. 
J. C. 8S. Mummery, A.R.1.B.A., 34, Blooms- 
bury-square, W.C.1. 


Upton Park.—Cinema.—A site has been 
acquired in Green-street, Upton Park, where 
it is proposed to erect a super-cinema to 
accommodate about 2,300 persons. The archi- 
tect is Mr. George Coles, F.R.I.B.A., of 40, 
Craven-street, W.C.2. 


Walham Green.—ALrTeRations.—Consider- 
able alterations are to be carried out at the 
Granville Theatre of Varieties, Walham 
Green, London. The architects are Messrs. 
ty Matcham & Co., of 9, Warwick-square, 


Walthamstow.—Conversion.—The Hoover 
munitions works have been purchased by 
Messrs. Achille Serre, Ltd., Hackney Wick, 
E,9, for conversion into dry-cleaning and 
dyeing works. 


Wood Green.—Srastz.—The United Dairies 
proposed to build a two-story stable for 84 
horses at Caxton-road, Wood Green. Plans 
have been prepared by the company’s own 
architect. 


Woolwich.—Rerconstruction.—The Empire 
Cinema, Garibaldi-street, Woolwich, is to be 
reconstructed. The architect is Mr. Cecil 
Masey, Grecian-chambers, Devereux-court, 
Temple, E.C. 


MANCHESTER CLERKS OF 
WORKS 


A flourishing trade organisation that is 
doing excellent work in the Manchester area 
is the Manchester and District Clerks of 
Works and Building Foremen’s Association. 
Founded five years ago, it already has a mem- 
bership of well over a hundred, its honorary 
members including the most important build- 
ing firms in Manchester and its neighbour- 
hood. The — of the Association is a 
dual one, namely, educational and social. It 
brings together those engaged in the direc- 
tion and superintendence of building works, 
and, by lectures and the free exchange of 
opinion on building matters, helps to increase 
the knowledge and promote the interests of 
members. Visits are also arranged to works 
in course of construction, and other places of 
interest. An important feature of the 
Association’s activities is the assistance of 
those seeking employment, as well as the suc- 
couring of the aged, afflicted, and distressed 
members. Meetings are held at the Houlds- 
worth Hall, Deansgate, Manchester, every 
third or fourth Wednesday of the month, an 
excellent syllabus having been arranged for 
the current session. Quite recently, for in- 
stance, Mr. Harry 8S. Fairhurst, F.R.1.B.A., 
lectured on ‘‘ The Influence of America upon 
Modern Buildings ’’; while on March 5, Mr. 
J. Kershaw will give a paper on “‘ Structural 
Steelwork: Its Influence on Building 
Methods and Construction.”” The Associa- 
tion also publishes its own ‘‘ Reports of Lec- 
tures and Visits,’’ the issue for 1925-6, which 
is now before us, being one of considerable 
variety and interest. Mr. J. E. Standring 
is the President, Mr. A. C. Nicholls the 
Vice-President, and Mr, A. C. Lee the Hon. 
Secretary. The address of the Association is 
9, Grange-street, Seedley, Manchester. 
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FesruaRy 17, 1928 


THE BUILDER. 


CONTRACTS, COMPETITIONS, &c. 


For some contracts still but not included im this List, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk 


are advertised in this num 


Certain conditions beyond those given in the following 
imposed in some cases, such as that advertisers do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender ; . 


information are 


that a fair wages clause shall be observed, that no allowance will be made for tenders; and that deposits 
are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 


The date given is the latest date when 


the tender, or the names of those willing to submit tenders, may be sent 


in; the name and address at the end is the person from whom or place where quantities, forms of tender, etc., 


may be obtained. 


Following is a list of abbreviations :— Borough Surveyor, B.S. ; Borough Engineer, B.E. ; District Surveyor, 


D.S. ; Clerk, C. ; Town Clerk, T.C. ; County Engineer, 
Engineer, E.; Borough Architect, B.A 


Surveyor, S.; 


BUILDING, PAINTING, ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING, HEATING. ETC. 


FEBRUARY 20. 

Barnsley.—Painting.—Also re-wiring and renewal 
of electric lighting fittings, at United Methodist 
Church, Blucher-st. A. E. Ashworth, 165, Park- 
rove. 

‘purntistand.—Houses.—60, in sixth development of 
Haugh housing scheme, for T.C. J. A. Waddell, 
BS. Dep. £2 2s. ; 

Canterbury.—Extensions.—To boiler house, and 
for building work in connection with erection of 
new heating hot water supply and other plant, at 
Poor Law Institution and Infirmary, for B.G. 
Ashenden, A.R.I.B.A., 29, St. Peter’s-st. Dep. 


£2 2s. 

Chelmsford.—Cottages.—8 at Boreham, 2 at Little 
Baddow, 4 at Rettendon, 2 at Sandon, 22, and 
construction of sewer and a new road at Broomfield, 
for R.D.C. J. Dewhirst, E. and §. 

East Ashford.—Building.—For (a) demolition of 
existing buildings, and (b) erection of nurses’ 
quarters, for B.G. Surveyor, 30, Albemarle-rd., 
Willesborough. 

Edinburgh.—Alterations.—At electric sub-station, 
Causewayside, for T.C. E. J. MacRae, A.R.I.B.A., 
City Architect. 

Eyemouth.—Houses.—12, for T.C. T. Small, B.S. 

Garforth.—Houses.—26, on housing estate, for 
U.D.C. C. Castelow, A.R.I.B.A., 10, Park-rd., Leeds. 
Dep. £2 2s. 

Glasgow.— Painting.—At Summerton special 
school, Hinshelwood-drive, Ibrox, for E.C. J. Clark, 
Director of Education. Dep. 10s. 6d. 

Halifax.—Library.—Beechwood-rd., Ovenden, for 
C.B. B.E. Dep. £2 2s. 

Hertford.—Cottages.—Erection of 152 subsidy cot- 
tages for the Hertford Corporation. Borough Sur- 
veyor’s Office, The Castle, Hertford. Dep. £5 5s. 
(by cheque). 

Keig.—House.—For Alford District Committee. G. 
Watt. architect, 214, Union-st., Aberdeen. 

Lambeth.—County Court.—Erection of, for the 
Commissioners of H.M.O.W. Contracts Branch, 
King Charles-st., London, 8.W.1. Dep. £1 1s. 
(Cheques payable to the Commissioners.) 
Liantair.—Heating.—Installing central heating for 
Llanfair Council school, for Montgomeryshire B.C. 
5 - Phillips, Director, County Education Offices, 
ewtown., 


._ Newtown.—Repairs.—At__Penygloddfa_ Council 
School, Newtown, and Glandwr Council School, 
Lianidloes, for Montgomeryshire E.C. County 


Education Offices, Newtown. Dep. £1 1s. 

Oswestry.—Extensions.—Settling house, etc., con- 
struction of cattle and pig pens, paved roadways, 
drainage, and other work, at Smithfield, for T.C. 
G. William Lacey, B.E. and §. 

Sunderland.—Houses.—14, Newcastle-rd., for C.B. 
B.E. Dep. £2 2s. 

Wallasey. — Painting. — External painting 42 
Council houses in Lynwood-av., Ruskin-av., Love- 
lane and Mill-lane, for C.B. B.E. Dep. £1 1s. 

York.—Sorting Office.—-Erection of, for the Com- 
missioners of H.M.O.W. Contracts Branch, King 
Charles-st., London, S.W.1. Dep. £1 1s. (Cheques 
payable to the Commissioners.) 


FEBRUARY 21. 

Bourne End.—Telephone Exchange.—Erection of, 
for the Commissioners of H.M.O.W. Contracts 
Branch, Kine Charles-st., London, S.W.1. Dep. 
£1 Ils. (Cheques payable to the Commissioners.) 

Cariton.— Houses.—16, on Foxhill-lane, for U.D.C. 
a \ West, A.R.I.B.A., surveyor, Manor-rd. Dep. 
_,Chingtord.—New Public Offices and Fire Station.— 
“rection of, for the Chingford U.D.C. G. H. Green, 
er ; by Offices, 34, Station-rd., Chingford, E.4. 

¢ 2 2s. 

Hailsham.—Houses.—2, at Vines-cross, Heathfield, 
ro R D.C. W. O. Humphery, E. and S. Dep. 

* Harlow.—Headouarters.—For 309th Anti-Aircraft 
Searchlight Co.. R.E., of Essex Territorial Army 
\ssociation. Secretary, Essex Territorial Army 
As ciation, Market-rd., Chelmsford. Dep. £2 2s. 
_liktey.—Itonse.—Detached house, Clifton-rd., Ben 
R iding, Tikley. Chas. A. Hall. L.R.I.B.A., char- 
ered architect and surveyor, 7, Queensgate, Brad- 
Leeds.—Repairs.—To buildin s, for 
Graham, Director of Education, —. ee 
London.—Works and Repairs.—Execution of 
ordinary works and repairs to the Buildings in 
Taare of the Commissioners, H.M.O.W., in the 
,Codon district during the period from March 31, 
: \pril 3, 1931. Contracts Branch, H.M.O.W. 
‘jug Charles-st., London. §.W.1. Dep. £2 28° 
; eques payable to the Commissioners.) 

, Louth.— Post Office and Telephone Exchange.— 
, tion of, for the Commissioners of H.M.O.W. 
! racts Branch King Charles-st., London. 8.W.1. 

*p. £1 1s. (Cheques payable to the Commis- 


sjoners.) 
Office and Telephone Ex- 


, Lyme Regis.— Post 
nge.—Erection, for the Commissioners of 


-E. ; County Surveyor, C.S.; County Architect, C.A.; 
-; Architect, A. 


H.M.O.W. _ Contracts Branch, King Charles-st., 
London, 8.W 1. Dep. £1 1s. (Cheques payable to 
the Commissioners.) 

North Dublin.—Room.—<Additional room to a 
labourer’s cottage at Cabra, for R.D.Cc. F. P. 
Russell, C.E., 7, D’Olier-st. 

Pudsey.—Demolition.—Of 6, 8a, 10 and 12, Church- 
lane, for T.C. B. H. Noble, B:S. 

Various Places.—Small Building Works and Re- 


pairs.—Contracts to R.A.F. Stations, Upavon, 
Netheravon, Larkhill, Ascot and Milton, from 


March 1, 1928. The work at Netheravon and Lark- 


hill will be let under one contract. Superintending 
Engineer, Works and Buildings Dept., South 
Western District Headquarters, R.A.F. Station, 


Andover. 

Wallasey.—llouses.—12 blocks of 2 non-parlour 
type and 5 blocks of non-parlour type flats at 
Gorsedale-rd. housing site, for C.B. B.E. and S. 


Dep. £2 2s. 
_ FEBRUARY 22. 

Glasgow.—Painting.—At Shettleston 
T.C. D. Stenhouse, T.C. 

Herne Bay.—Cleaning and Painting Works.— 
\t St. Anne’s Home, Herne Bay, Kent, for the 
M.A.B. Office of the Board, Victoria Embankment, 
N.C.4. Dep. £1. 

Leeds.—Extensions.—Alterations and _ additions 
and erection of new wing at School of Medicine, for 
University. J.C. Proctor & H. L. Charlton, archi- 
tects, 49, Clarendon-rd. Dep. £2 2s. 

London.—Building.—For (1) provision of fire 
escape staircase at Northern Hospital, Winchmore- 
hill, N.21, and (2) new cubicles for night staff 
quarters at Sheffield-st. Hospital, Sheffield-st., 
— for M.A.B. Allan Powell, clerk. Dep. £1 
eacn, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—Conveniences.—In  West- 
gate-rd., near Two Ball Lonnen, and at City-rd., 
near Sallyport-screscent, also for alterations to 


baths, for 


cms convenience in Haymarket, for ‘T.C. 
City E. 
Penge.—Alterations and Additions—To ‘“‘ Oak- 


lawn,”’ No. 194, Anerly-rd.. Anerly, 8.7.20. and also 
additions thereto, for the Penge U.D.C. Col. H. W. 
Longdin, Surveyor to the Council, Town Hall, 
Anerly, S.E. Dep. £3 3s. 

Various Places.—Various Works.—(1) Provision 
of fire escape; (2) new cubicles for night staff; 
(3) forming new bathroom at hospitals, for the 
M.A.B. Office of the Board, Victoria Embankment, 
E.C.4. Dep. £1 1s. in, respect of each work. 


e 
FEBRUARY 23. 

Mountain Ash.—<Additions.—Also alterations to 
“The Pavilion,” for Nixon’s Workmen’s Institute 
Committee. TT. W. Millar, architect and surveyor. 

Nantwich.—Electric Light.—Installation in Insti- 
tution, for B.G. H. G. Atkinson, Clerk. Dep. £1 1s. 

Portmadoc.—Additions.—Extensive improvements 
and additional classrooms at County school, Port- 


madoc. O. Morris Roberts & Son, architects, 1, 
Bank-place. 
Retford.—Casual Wards.—Also other works on 


Lidgett Lane site, for East Retford B.G. Ww. 
Southall, L.R.1.B.A., Chapelgate. Dep. £2 2s. | 
Southampton.—New Cells and Cottages.—Erection 
of new cells and pair of cottages at New Milton 
Police Station for the C.B. A. L. Roberts, county 
architect, The Castle, Winchester. Dep. £1 1s., 
must be made by cheque, payable to the Hants 
County Council, and crossed ‘‘ Liovds Bank, Ltd., 
Winchester,” or particulars will not be sent. 


FEBRUARY 24. : 
Dublin.—Wall.—570 lin. yds., approximately, of 
mass concrete wall, 6 ft. in height, at Drumcondra, 
for C.B. G. J. Sherlock, T.C. 


FEBRUARY 25. 

Cardiff.—Building.—Electrical sub-station at Clive- 
lane, Grangetown, for T.C. G. H. Whitaker, city 
engineer and architect. 

Egynpt.—Excavation.—Of approximately six and 
a half millions cubic metres of earth work in the 
remodelling of the Fonadia Canal in Naghamadi 
district, Upper Egypt, for Ministry of Public 
Works. 

Mansfield.— Junior School.—Erection of, for 440 
children, on the Bull Farm housing estate, Chester- 
field-rd., for the B.C. Waude Thompson, Assoc. 
Mem.Inst.C.E., B.E. and Surveyor, Market-st., 
Mansfield. 

Shefheld.—Library.—At Firth-nark, for T.C. W. 
Geo. Davies, F.R.I.B.A., City A. Dep. £2. 

Solihull.—Dwellings.—20 non-pariour§ tyne, on 
Cornyx-lane site, for R.D.C. W. T. Orton, architect, 
7, Waterloost., Birmingham. Dep. £1 1s. 


FEBRUARY 27. 

Bouleenshera. — Building. — 2 
Bonleenshera Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 
Daly, Presbytery, Ballyheigue. 

Bovey Tracey.—Building.—4 almshouses, for Bovey 
Tracey Town Trust. R. A. Rogers, architect, 7, 
Union-st., Newton Abbot. 

Bury.—Houses.—120, upon land adjoining Proctor- 
st., for C.B. J. Ainsworth Settle, B.E. Dep. £5. 


classrooms at 
Rev. E. C 
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Cudworth.—Church.—Primive Methodist church, 
at White Cross-rd., Cudworth: A. Saxton, 35, Dar- 
field-rd. Dep. £1 Is. 

Edinburgh.—Extension.—To electric 
station, Westbank, Portobello, for 
MacRae, A.R.I.B.A., City Architect. 

Manchester.—Ileating.—Sectional boilers and 
heating and hot-water supply apparatus at Queen’s- 
rd. car depot and *bus garage, for T.C. City 
architect. Dep. £1 1s. 

Morley.—Fencing.-Wood garden fences to % 
pease “5 ’ tens estate, for T.C. F. Turner, 

.E. an 

* Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Repairs and Supply of 
Materials —To buildings in Northumbrian area. 
ae R.E., Northumbrian Area, Catterick Camp, 

OrTKSs 

Southend-on-Sea.—Intermediate School.—Erection 
of, and works incidental thereto, at Fairfax-drive, 
for the Corporation. Frank W. Smith, Architect to 
the Education Committee, Buildings, 
Southend-on-Sea. Dep. £2. 

Staines.— Hlouses.—Erectio of 28, for the 
R.D.C. D. C. Fidler, surveyor, London-rd., Ashford, 
Middlesex. Dep. £2 2s. 

York. — Exchange. — Automatic 
change at Dringhouses, for H.) 
Branch, Charles-st., S.W.1. Dep. £1 1s. 


generating 
> EB. d. 


Municipal 


telephone ex- 
W. Contracts 


FEBRUARY 28. 

Bishop's Stortford.—Houses.—Road and sewers 
and 24 houses on Dunmow-rd. housing estate, for 
U.D.C, R. 8. Scott, E. and 8. Dep. £35 3s. 

Crompton.—Houses.—48 non-parlour, at _Glebe-st. 
and Summer-st. housing sites, for U.D.C. F. T. 
Jones, E. and 8. Dep. 3s. 

Edinburgh.—Exchange.—Telephone exchange at 


Davidson’s Mains, for H.M.O.W. H.M. Office of 
Works, 122, George-st. Dep. £1 1s. t 
*Hendon.—Porters Lodge.—At Isolation Hos- 


pital, for the R.D.C. H. W. Rackham, 8. Dep. 


£1 1s. 

Poplar.—Weighbridge.—Installation of a new 
weighbridge, including builders’ work in connection 
therewith, at St. Andrew’s Hospital, Bromley-by- 
Row, for the Poplar Board of Guardians. Harley 
Heckford, M.Inst.C.B.. architect, Council Offices, 
High-st., Poplar. Dep. £1 1s. j 

* Tonbridge.—Houses.—40 on the Cage Green 
estate, for the U.D.C. The Clerk, The Castle, Ton- 
bridge. Dep. £2 2s. 


FEBRUARY 29. 
Dublin.—Buildings.—(1) Reconstruction. of_build- 
ing for Garda Siochana at Castleisland, Co. Kerry ; 
(2) reconstruction of a building for Garda Siochana 
at Mountshannon, Co, Clare; (3) reconstruction of 
building for Garda Siochana at Pilltown, Co. Kil- 
kenny; (4) erection of station for Garda Siochana 
at Dolla, Co. Tipperary, for Commissioners of 
Public Works. T. Cassedy, secretary, Office of 
Public Works, Dublin. Dep. £1 each. : 
Hackney.—Extension to Boiler House.—At. Insti- 
tution, we ~~ om for B.G. E. W. 
Harbour, Clerk. Dep. fs ' 
*Hove.—Supplying Goods, Hire and Street 
Masonry.—During the year commencing April 1 
next, for B.C. B.S, Office. 
Manchester.—Ilome.—Nurses’ home at Crumpsall 
Infirmary, Crescent-rd., Crumpsall, for B.G. A. 
Murgatroyd, architect, 23, Strutt-st. Dep. £2 2s. 


MARCH 1. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. — Houses.—F or _(L) 12 
houses on Pendower housing estate; (2) 15 houses 
f Housing 


on the Cowgate housing estate, for T.C. 
Architect, 18, Cloth Market. Dep. £1 1s. each. 

Saintfield.—Enlargement.—Of Saintfield No. 1 
public elementary school, for Ministry of _Educa- 
tion, Northern Ireland. John M‘Tiwaine, Saintfield. 

*Southampton.—School.—At Eastleigh, for the 
c.c. A. L. Roberts, C.A. Dep. £1 1s. payable to 
Wants C.C., crossed ‘ Lloyds Bank, Ltd., Win- 
chester.” 


MARCH 2. 
Gloucester.—Repairs.—Ordinary works and re. 
pairs of uildings in Gloucester district, for 
1.M.O.W. Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of 


Works, King Charles-st., 8.W.1. Dep. 10s. 6d. 


MARCH 3. 

* Halifax.—Arcade and Shops.- Tenders for the 

varions trades, for the C.B. B.E., Crossley-st., 
Halifax. Dep. £2 2s. 


MARCH 5. 
ssex.—School.—Erection of new _elementary 
echest at Dunton, for the Essex E.C. Jno. Stuart, 
F_R.1.B.A., County Architect, Springfield Old Court, 
Chelmsford. Dep. £2 2s. to F. H. Owers, F.S.A.A., 
County Accountant. Duke-st., Chelmsford. 
*xLondon.—Municipal Offices.—In_ Spa-rd.. for 
Bermondsey B.C. E. Goff Clark, T.C. Dep. £3 3s. 
* Grays.—Building.—New police station and court 
houses, for Essex C.C. Jno. Stuart, F.R.I.B.A., 
C.A. Dep. £2 2s. ’ 
*Sandy.—Houses.—10, in the parish_of Sandy, 
for the U.D.C. F. W. Western, Clerk. Dep. £2 2s. 


MARCH 7. 
Clacton.—Additions.—To conveniences 
Cliff, near Jetty, for U.D.C. 8. 
* Rochford.—Telephone_Exchange.~-For the Com- 
missioners. Contracts Branch, H.M.O.W., King 
Charles-st., 8.W.1. Dep. £1 1s. 
Stoke-on-Trent.—Repairs.—To houses at Longton, 
for T.C. E. B. Sharpley, T.C. 


MARCH 8. 


* Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Telephone Exchange.—At 
Benton. for the Commissioners. Contracts Branch, 
H.M.O.W., King Charles-st., 8S.W.1. Dep. £1 1s. 


in West 
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Stepney.—Coul Storage Pits, Foundations and 
Concrete Walls.-Cunstruction of, at Limehouse 
electricity generating station, Narrow-st., Stepney, 
for the B.C. Bernard J. Belsher, M.I1.C.E., 
M.I.M.E., B.E. and 8., Municipal Offices, Raine-st., 
E.1. Dep. £5 (Treasury notes). 


MARCH 9. 

*London, E.14.—Fiats.—80, for the Poplar B.C. 
B.S. Dep. £3 3s. 

*London.—Pressure Filters and Appurtenant 
Works.—Installation of, at new swimming bath, for 
the Deptford B.C. B.E. and 8. Dep. £1 1s. 

*London.—New Swimming Bath.—At  Laurie- 
grove, for Deptford B.C, B.E. and 8. Dep. £2 2s. 

*Pontefract and Selby.—Works and Materials.— 
For a period of 3 years. War Dept. Contract 
a Royal Engr., R.E, Office, 13, Wenlock-ter., 

ork. 


MARCH 15, 


* Walsall.—Tlospital.—At Goscnte-lane, for the 
C.B. J. Taylor, B.E. and 8. Dep. £3 3s. 


MARCH 19/28, 


* Beckenham.—Schiool.—For the U.D.C. Clerk. 
Dep. £5 5s. 

MARCH 31, 

Skeirinoe. — Building. — Concrete beacons on 
Skeirinoe and Guanachan Rocks in The Minch, for 
Northern Lighthouses Commissioners, D. A, Steven- 
son, 84, George-st., Edinburgh. Dep. £2 2s. 


NO DATE. 

Alloa.—Alterations.—At Alloa Academy, for Clack- 
mannan Education Authority. J. Melvin & Son, 
architects, Alloa. 

Barnsiley.—Painting.—Wesleyan Reform Church, 
Measbro’ Dyke. R. Parkinson, 14, Junction-st. 
*xChipping Wycombe.—lHuvouses.—2, for the B.C. 
Names should be registered at once. T. J. Rush- 
brooke, B.S. Dep. £1 1s. 
Exeter.—House.—Lodge House for Heybrook 
Bay and Wembury Point Estate. F. 8. Reynolds, 
L.R.1.B.A., Hoopern Lodge, Exeter. 
Govan.—Heating, etc.—At Institution at Cald- 
well House, Caldwell, for District Board of Control. 
J. Taylor, architect, 166, Buchanan-st., Glasgow, 
Ol 

Heaton.—Chapel. —For Rev. J. W. McCormack. 
Stienlet and Maxwell, architects, 5, Saville Cham- 
bers, North-st., Newcastle-on Tyne. Dep. £2 2s. 
Hulme.—llouses.—100 subsidy houses. Didsbury 
Park Estate, Ltd., 23, King-st. West, Manchester. 
Manohester.—W all.—Also tiles and for plastering 
required at 3 hospital wards in Cruinpsall Infirmary, 
Crescent-rd., Crumpsall, for B.G. E. Hargreaves, 
superintendent of Works 

Stone.—Houses.—For Stone R.D.C. Beckett and 
Bloore, architects. Dep. £2 2s. 


MATERIALS, ETC, 


FEBRUARY 20. 
Brandon.— Ro: 1dstone etc.—For 
Byshottles U.D.C. J. P. Addison, S. 
Coline. + Road Materials.—For T.C, T. 4. Hartley, 
B.E. and 8. 
R.D.C, 


Easington.—Highway 
R. U. Harper, 8 

Frimley.—Road Materials.—For U.D.C. mm 
Porteous, E. and 8. 

Harrogate.—Road Materials—For T.C. C. E. 
Rivers, B.E. and 8. 

Hull.—Pipes.—For T.C. W. D. Bingham, Water 
and Gas Engineer. 
London.—Road Materials. For 
B.C. A. EB. Darby, B.E. and § 

London.—Cast Iron Pipes. —For M.W.B. Chief 
Engineer. 
London. 
BS. FL. 
Maidens and Coombe.—DBuilder’s Materials.—For 
Mountain Ash.—PBuilder’s Materials.—For U.D.C. 
WG. Thomas, §. 

Rawtenstall.—Poad Materials —For T.C. RS 
Staines.—Highway Materials —For R.D.C. D. C. 

R.D.C. =. = & 

U.D.C. 


Brandon = and 


Materials.—For 


Bethnal Green 


-Highway Materials.—For Lewisham 


Fidler, EB. and 8. 
Tenterden.—Granite.—For 
Turner, 8. 
Waltham Holy Cross.—Cranite.—For 
W. C. Holloway, FEF. and 8 
Woodstock.—Stone.—For R.D.C. 8. 


FEBRUARY 21. 

Coventry.—Builder’s Materia's—For T.C. FE. H. 
Ford, City EB. and 8. 

Daventry.—-Road Materials.—For R.D.C. W. Rob 
eon, Highway Surveyor. . 

East Grinstead. ~Road Materials.—For R.D.C. 
C. Turton, E. and 8 

Erith.—Road Materials —For U.D.C. dD. 8. 
Twigg, C. 

Leeds.—Highway Materials.—For T.C. E. W. 
Cockerlyne, Highways Engineer. 
London.—Hichway Materials, etc—For West- 
minster City Council. ; 

Salford.—Highway Materials.—For T.C. City E. 
Tottenham.—Road Materials.—For U.D.C. E. 
Townson, C. 

Withernsea.—Pipes.—Cast-iron spigot and socket 
water pipes, for U.D.C._ 8. 

Woodtord.—Highway Materials.—A. D. Ward, 8. 
Uckfield.—Road Materials.—For U.D.cC. C. 


FEBRUARY 22. 
Caistor. — Road Materials. — For R.D.C. G. 
Riley. 8. 
Godstone. = end qitaterials. —For R.D.C. G. E. 
Crowther, BE. and § 


THE BUILDER. 


Materials—For T.C. 
A. Murray-Smith, BS. 
London. —Highway Materials—For Fulham B.C. 


T.C. 

London.—Road Materials.—For Greenwich B.C. 
B.E. 

Sentn,-Glenowerk, 
Be. Fs 

Morpeth. -Road Materials.—For R.D.C. S. 

Ramsgate.—Granite Chippings.—For t a. oo Oe 
Taylor, B.E. 
Twickenham.—Road Materials —For T.C. F. W. 
Pearce, B.E. and 8. 

Warwickshire.—Road Materials.—For C.C. D. Hi. 
Brown, CS. 

Westhampnett.—Road Materials, ete.—For R.D.C. 
A. W. Shorland, Surveyor of Highways. 


FEBRUARY 23. 


Lanchester.—Road Materials—For R.D.C. W. 
Cumming, 8. 

Ripon.—Slag.—For R.D.C. J. T. Wiseman, 8. 

Sale.—Flags, etc.—For U.D.C. E. Bleakley, E. 
and 8. 


etc.—For Hammersmith 


FEBRUARY 24. 

Crompton.—Grit Setts.—For U.D.C. 
E. and 8. 

irlam.—Road Materials.—E. and S. 

Kingsbury.—Highway Materials.—For U.D.C. 
R. C. N. Newport, E. and 8. 

Merton and Morden.—Road Materials.—For 
U.D.C. C. 

o Northallerton. —Road Materials—For U.D.C. E. 

illyare 

Norwich.—Road Materials.—For T.C. J. S. Bul- 
lough, City BE. 

Piymouth.—Cement, etc.—For C.B. T.C 

Sedgefield.—Road Materials.—For R. D.C. W. R. 
Plews, Highway 8. 


FEBRUARY 25. 
Belfast.—Blocks.—9,000 creosoted redwood pav- 
ing blocks, for C.B. City 8. 
Diss.—Broken Granite, ete—For U.D.C. A. 
Materials.—For 
U.D.C. J. P. Bennett, E. and 8. 
Market Harborough.—Granite, etc. 
Rochdale.—Pipes, etc.—For C.B. Engineer and 
Manager, Gas Department, Dane-st. 
R.D.C. 


Cooper, 8. 
Harrow-on-the-Hill. — Highway 
For U.D.C. 
If. G. Coales, 8. 
Newmarket.—Road Materials —For R.D.C. C. 
Weymouth. — Road Materials. — For 
A. J. W. Haxworth, 8. 


Fr. T. Jones, 


FEBRUARY 27. 

Billericay.— Highway Materials.—For 
F. BF. Ennals, § 

Dartford.—Tarred Slag.—For U.D.C. 

Derby.—Builder’s Materials.—For C.R. ce st. 
Clews, B.S. 

Dunstable.—Highway Materials—For T.C. W. F. 
Wilkins. B.S. 

Hartismere.—Granite and stone.—For R.D.C. C. 

Horsham.—Road Materials—For U.D.C. C. G. 
Atkinson, 8. 

London.—IHighways 
B.C. T.O. 

Long Eaton.—Road Materials—For U.D.C. H. 
Raven, 8. 

Margate.—Builder’s Materials—For T.C. E. A. 
Borg, B.E. 


R.D.C. 


Materials—For Finsbury 
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Middlesbrough. "; Materials.—For C. 
Burgess, B.E. and S. 

—. S.. Pe. =—s Be 
Roland Fletcher, B.E. 

Tipton. —Highway Atatoiais. —For U.D.C. 


FEBRUARY 28. 

Acton.—Granite, etc.—For T.C. T.C. 

Battersea.— Materials, etc.—Tenders for mat rials, 
etc., for 3, 6 and 12 months from April 1 next for 
the B Borough Council. Town Hall, Lavender Hilt, 

Dublin —Pipes. —Cast-iron pipes,, castings and 
valves, for C.B. G. J. Sherlock, T.C. 

Enfield.—Road Materials.—For U.D.C. Ef. ; nd § 

Hadleigh.—Road Materials—For U.D.C. c. 

Rughy.—Road Materials.—For R.D.C. J. & 
Weeks, S. i 

Smaliburgh.—Road Materials.—For R.D.C. W. L 
Lewis, District Surveyor. } 


FEBRUARY 29. 
Alnwick.—Highway Materials.—For U.D.C. G. kK 
Taylor, Town Surveyor. ‘ 
Bingham.—Highway Materials—For R.D.C. ¢. 
Bishopthorpe.—Broken Whinstone—For R.D.¢. 
C. C. Lucas, C. 
at Gating —Kead Materials —For T.C. W. R. Hicks, 


Goole.—Road Materials.—For U.D.C.  & 
Castle, E. and §S. 

Hollingbourne.— Road Materials.—For R.D.C. ¢. 
Liverpool.—Builders’ Materials, ete—For TC 
City E. 

Uphoiland.—Chippings, etc—For U.D.C. ¢ 


MARCH 1. 

Barnet.—Road Materials—For U.D.C. E. and §. 

Braintree.— Highway Materials.—For R.D.C. 
Cc. V. Bright, Surveyor of Highways. 
a yy and Romiley.—Road Materials.—For 

) 

Burniey.—Highway Materials.—For R.D.C._ PF. 
Hewitt, 8. 
Chippenham.—Highway Materials—For R.D.C. 
A. Il. Lapham, Highway Surveyor. 

Hampton. -Road Materials.—For U.D.C. §. H. 
Chambers, 8. 
, Hendon.—Granite, etc.—For R.D.C. H. W. Rack 
ham, S. 

Lichfield.—Road Materials.—For R.D.C. E. and§. 

Marple.—Road Materials—For U.D.C. D. J. 
Diver, 8. 
Southend-on-Sea.— R oad Materials—For C.B. 
Robert H. Dyer, B.E. 

Watford.—Highway Materials.—For T.C. W. W. 
Newman, B.E. 


MARCH 3. 
Cardiff.—Mountain Limestone.—For R.D.C. W. 
Warren, C., 29, Park-pl. ; 
East Ham.—lHlighway Materials.—For Corporation. 
T.C 


Leeds.—Sand, etc.—For Cleansing Committee. §. 
Thornley, Superintendent. 
Sitpten.--Highway Materials —For R.D.C A. 
Rodwell, 8. 
MARC 


H 5. 
Dunmow.—Road Materials.—For R.D.C. 
Furlong, Highway Surveyor. 
Sevenoaks.—Cement, etc.—For U.D.C. S. 


MARCH 6 
Bangor.—Sand.—For T.C. J. Milliken, T.C. 
MARCH 7. 


Dewsbury.—Road Materials—For C.B. H. Dear 
den, , 


MARCH 8. : 
Tamworth.—Granite.--For R.D.C. H. L. Kent, 
E. and §. 


MARCH 9. ; ; 
Birkenhead.—Pipes. etc.—For Corporation. Water 
Engineer, 19, Charlesville. 


MARCH 10. 
Darlington.—Ro»d Materials.—For C.R. BS 
Nelson.—Road Materials—For T.C. B.E. and §. 


MARCH 21. , 
Wortley.—Road Materials—For R.D.C. 
Thurlby, E. and § 
MARSH 26. 


iMKeston.—Granite, ete —For Corporation. B.S. 


NO DATE. . 
Abingdon.—Stone, etc.—For T.C. BS. 


ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL. 


FEBRUARY 20. 

Ardee.—Improvements.—Waterworks for the Town 
of Ardee, for Louth County Board of Health. |. F 
McGahon, Engineer to the Board of Health. ° and 
18, Exchange-buildings, Dundalk. Dep. £5 5s 

Canterbury.—Heating —New heating, hot water 
and other plant, at Poor Law _Institution «nd In- 
firmary, for B. . . Kiernan, consulting 
engineer, 17. Victoria-st., S.W.1. Dep. £2 as 

Royton.—Cul vert. —Reconstruction of let 
culvert at sewage disposal works, Streetbrid 
U.D.C. E. and 8. Dep. 10s. 6d. 


FEBRUARY 23. 
Newry.—Bridge.—Singleleaf steel swing 
over canal at Godfrey Bridge, for U. Ec. 
Blaney, Town Surveyor. Dep. £1 1s. 


FEBRUARY 25. 
Luton. — Extensions. — Six reinforced 
tanks, with small pumping station, extensio 
mains and other auxiliary works at Sewage 
Eaton Green-rd., for T.C. B.E. Dep. £2 2s 
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FEBRUARY 27. 
Rackmill.—Reconstruction.—Of bridge over River 
pevon at Rackmill, near Dollar, for Clackmannan 
cc. Blyth & Blyth, civil engineers, 135, George-st., 
Edinbureh. Dep. £3 3s. 


FEBRUARY 29. 
Tisbury.— Water Supply.—2,800 yds. of 3-in. steel 
tubing; also 28 tons of 3-in. cast-iron water main, 
and 15 ecwt. of 3-in. special castings and sluice 
valves, air valves, hydrants and standpipes, and 
990 yds. of 3-in. steel tubing and 1,500 yds. of 3-in. 


cast-iron main, at Hindon, for R.D.C. A. J. 
Martin, 108, St. George’s-sq., Westminster, 8.W 
Dep. &2 <. 

o MARCH 5 


Essex.—Reconstruction.—Of ‘Stratford St. Mary 
pridge, for C.C. William H. Morgan, C.S. Dep. 


9 95 
os MARCH 2. 
Gloucestershire.—Piling.—For carrying out_fol- 
jowing work, where main road runs alongside River 
Severn, between the Over and Maisemore Bridges. 
(1) Timber piling over a length of approximately 
10 lin. ft., together with retaining wall and anchor- 
ages; (2) construction of a timber groyne project- 
ing from bank of the River Severn, for C.C, E. & 
Sinnott, C.S. 


NO DATE. .. : 
Leyburn.—Culvert.—Near Braithwaite Hall, in 
Fast Witton, for R.D.C. P. Utley, District Surveyor. 


ROAD, SEWERAGE, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


FEBRUARY 20. 

Cork.—Macadam.—Laying about 69,000 super yds. 
of bituminous macadam on trunk road from Cork 
to Limerick, between Monard and Rathduff, for 
cc. R. F. O’Connor, CS. : 

Kent.—Pipelaying.—Pipelaying, alterations and 
bricklayers’ work within areas of Kent, northern, 
southern and western districts, for M.W.B. Chief 
Engineer. ; 
London.—Paving.—New wood block paving on 
reinforced concrete foundations in Commercial-rd., 
Peckham, B-B.16, for Camberwell B.C. W. Bell, 
B.E. and 8. 

London. — Pipework.— For Greenwich Power 
Station, for L.C.C. Montagu H. Cox. Dep. £2. 
Romford.—Making-up.—Branfill, Champion and 
Suan see. for R.D.C. W. J. Grant, S., 16a, 
South-st. 

Saltord.—Paving.—Delamere-av., Pendleton, with 
tar macadam, for T.C. City E. : 
Swindon.—Extensions.—Construction of ‘approxi- 
mately 33 miles of 16-in. and 3? mile of 12-in. trunk 
mains and other incidental works in parishes of 
Ogbourne St. George, Chiseldon, Wroughton and 
Swindon, for T.C. J. B. L. Thompson, BS., 3, 
Regent-circus. Dep. £3 3s. 

West Bromwich.—Sewers.—Roads and Sewers on 
Perry Barr housing estate, for T.C. a 
Greatorex, B.B. and § 


FEBRUARY 21. 

Atherstone.—Drains.—Making up about 3,000 sq. 
yds. of roads and footpaths and laying about 1,500 
lin. yds. of 9-in., 6-in., and 4-in. pipe sewers and 
surafce-water drains on Westwood housing site, for 
R.D.C. H. J, Coleby, E. and 8. 

Banff.—Drainage.—2,600 lin. yds. of pipe sewers, 
9-in. diam. and under, cast-iron outfall sewer, man- 
holes, ete., at Whitehills, for Banffshire C.C. Jen- 
kins & Marr, C.E., 16, Bridge-st., Aberdeen. 

Hailsham.—Roads.—Concrete roads at Polegate, 
near Eastbourne, for R.D.C. W. O. Humphery, 


E. and 8. Dep. £2 2s. 
insch.—Laying-out.—Bowling green. G. Mz. 
Russell, Insch, Aberdeenshire. 


New Zealand.— Deviation.—Construction of 
Wellington-Tawa flat deviation, Wellington-New 
Plymouth Railway, for Public Works Dept., 
Wellington. Commissioner for New Zealand, 415, 
Strand, London, W.C.2. 


FEBRUARY 22. 

Ardrossan.—Main.—Supply and laying of a 8-in. 
wate r main from Eglinton-rd. to Harbour, for T.C. 
Birmingham.—Widening.—Also reconstruction of 
Balden-rd., Harborne, for T.C. H. H. Humphries. 
City KE. and 8. Dep. £2 

Birmingham.—Sewerage.—680 yds. of stoneware 
pipe sewers in Dawlish-rd. and Bristol-rd., Selly 
Oak, together with other incidental works, for 
T.C. H. H. Humphries, City E. and 8. Dep. £2. 
Hull.—Improvement.—At (1) Back road, West- 
urne-av. and Marlborongh-av.; (2) back road, 


Sout) side of Ena-st.; (3) back road, Brunswick- 
ay nd 1 to 9, Ripon Villas; (4) Cave-terr., Cave- 
St.. for T.C. _T. Thomas, City E. 
Plymouth.—Formation.—Of tar macadam playing 
fround at Pottery Quay flats, Devonport, for C.B. 
J. \Wibberley, B.B., 8. and A. Dep. £1 is. 
; Plymouth.—Roads.—Completion of, for the B.C., 
wl igher Mount Gould Housing Estate. J. Wib- 
eriey, B.E., Sun Buildings, Plymouth. Dep. £2 2s. 


for Crviale.—Roads.—Also sewers, on Nook estate, 


_ FEBRUARY 23. 
fe tham.—Paving.—Laying approximately 500 
Super. yds, of Victoria stone paving and approxi- 
me — oeper. Fk tormocntom, also for 
aying approximately yds. of ing, 
U.p« H. W. A. Carter, S —- 
_ Leyburn.—Culvert.—Near Braithwaite Hall in 
9 Witton, for R.D.C. P. Utley, District 8. 
hit eton.—Making-up.—Carroll-hill, Connaught- 
all Forest View-rd., The Crescent, and parts of 
The ewe, The Avenue, and The Uplands, for 
Re White, 8. Dep. £1 18. 
d.—Making-up.—Avenue-rd. an teris- 
rd., for U.D.0. A. D. Ward, S. — 
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Cumberland.—S rise tone sea C.C 
um nd.—Surface tarring.—For C.C. G. ’ 
Lockwood, C.8. , . 
Shoreham-by-Sea.—Making-up.—King’s-drive, The 
Beach, for U.D.C. Town 8. 

Sowerby.—Conversion of sewage disposal works 
to the simplex surface aeration system, for U.D.C. 
J. Eastwood, 8S. Dep. £3. 


FEBRUARY 25. 
Bacup.—Improvements.—For Rochdale-rd.  im- 
provement at Lark Ifill and several works in con- 
nection therewith, including retaining walls and 
road work, for T.C. F. W. Secater. B.E. 
Chertsey.—Sewerage.—Laying a 7-in. dia. sewer in 
Rectory-lane, Byfleet, together with manholes, etc., 
complete, for R.D.C. H. Beeney, S. 
Glasgow.—Paving.—Of King-st. from Brighton- 
st. to Summerton-rd. and Copland-rd. from Brigh- 
ton-pl. to Fairley-st. with compressed rock asphalte, 
7 T.C. D. Stenhouse, T.C. 
arrow-on-the-Hill.—Making - up.—Roxborough- 
es for U.D.C. J. P. Bennetts, E. and S. Dep. 


Hartley Wintney.—Water Main.—1,188 ft. of 3-in. 
cast-iron water main, together with hydrant and 
valve; also construction of about 778 ft. of 9-in. 
and 462 ft. of 6-in. stoneware sewer with manholes 
and other works incidental thereto, for R.D.C. 
E. H. Milburn, C. Dep. £1 1s. 

Huyton-with-Ruby.—Conversion.—Of 27  privies 
and 10 pail closets to water closets, for U.D.C. 
Sanitary Inspector. Dep. £2. 

Pontefract.—Making-up.—Part of Headlands- 
Jane_and street, off Sessions House-yard, for T.C. 
W. H. Newton, B.E. Dep. £2 2s. 


; FEBRUARY 27. 

Beddington and Wallington.—Making-up.—De- 
mesne-rd., from Croydon-rd. to northern boundary 
of Council’s Bute-rd. housing estate, for U.D.C. 
S. F. R. Carter, E. and 8. Dep. £1 1s. 

Cullompton.—Widening.—Also reconstruction of 
road at Cullompton, for Devon C.C, F. E. Simpson, 
C.§., 21, Southernhay West, Exeter. Dep. £5 5s. 

Cults.—Mains.—Extension of water and sewer 
mains between Kirk Brae and Derncleugh, near 
Cults, comprising supply and laying of water and 
sewer pipes, and relative works, for Aberdeen Dis- 
trict Committee of C.C. Henderson & Nicol, 
chartered civil engineers, 21, Bridge-st., Aberdeen. 

Devon.—Widening.—Reconstruction and widenin 
of Exeter-Plymouth-rd. between Kennford and Hal- 
don. F. _E. Simpson, C.S., 21, Southernhay West. 
Exeter. Dep. £5 5s. } 

ikeston.—Sewers.—Laying of sewers and con 
struction of about 600 lin. yds. of new roads on 
Central housing estate, for T.C. B.S. Dep. £1 1s. 

_Trowkridge.—Road Work.—In Dursley-rd., for 
U.D.C. Geo. W. J. Clark, BE. and S. Dep. £2. 


FEBRUARY 28. 
Bray.—Sewers.—Construction of sewers, manholes, 
flushings, tanks, and other auxiliary works in con- 
nection with a scheme of sewerage for Little Bray, 
for U.D.C. E. M. Murphy, §S., 27, Molesworth-st., 
Dublin. Dep. £5 5s. 


MARCH 1. 
Ealing.—Making-up.—Birkbeck-way and Hillbeck- 
way, Greenford, for T.C. W. R. Hicks, B.E. 


MARCH 2. 
irlam.—Reconstruction.—Various materials for 
sewage works reconstruction, for U.D.C. E. and 8. 
Leicestershire.—Reconstruction—Of main roads 
i poananees materials, for C.C. J. E. Blackwall, 


MARCH 3. 
Mablethorpe.— Making-up.—George-st.. for Mable- 
thorpe and Sutton U.D.C. R. W. Maughan, E. 
and 8. Dep. £2 2s. 


MARCH 65. 

Coseley.—Sewerage.—Construction of about 9,800 
vds. of stoneware and cast-iron sewers, varying in 
size from 6 in. to 15 in. diam., manholes, and other 
appurtenant works, for U.D.C. Berrington & Son, 
engineers, Prudential-chambers, Lichfield-st., Wol- 
verhampton. Dep. £5 5s. 

Godstone.—Sewers.—Also sewage disposal work 
at South Godstone, for R.D.C. 8. F. Evershed, E. 
Dep. £3 3s. 

Romford.—Drainage.—Redrainage of Romford 
Institution, for B.G. Harrington & Evans, archi- 
tects, Western-chambers, South-st. Dep. £3 3s. 


MARCH 6. 

Bangor.—Reconstruction.—Abbey-st., Upper Main- 
st., Hamilton-rd., Bingham-st., for T.C. J. Milli- 
ken, T.C. Dep. £5. 

Belfast.—Sewer.—3,478 lin. ft. of reinforced con- 
crete outlet sewer, divided by diaphragm walls into 
3 culverts, each measuring 6 ft. 6 in. square intern- 
ally, to be constructed in Cofferdam through Tidal 
Lands in Belfast Lough, for C.B. W. H. Stephens & 
Son, chartered surveyors, 13, Donegall-sq. North. 


Dep. £5 5s. 
MARCH 7. 
Cardiff.—Sewers.—Road improvement works and 
surface water sewer in Pantbach-rd., Tyn-y-Parc- 
rd., and Philog-rd., for R.D.C. W. Farrow, S., 20, 


Park-pl. 
NO DATE. 

Arksey.—Drainage.—Also asphalting works at 
Council school, for West Riding E.C. L. J. Black- 
burn, 20, Christ Church-rd., Doncaster. . 

Ballymena.—Mains.—Laying of 332 yds. 10-in., 
184 yds. 8-in., 850 zee, 6-in., 293 yds. 4-in. cast-iron 
gas mains, for U.D.C. C. W. Surman, E. 

Staniey.—Repairs.—To playgrounds, Lofthouse- 
gate Council school. . Beaumont, Divisional 
Clerk, W.R. Education Offices, 8, St, John’s North, 
Wakefield. 
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Auction Sales, Tenders, etc. 


FEBRUARY 21. 
*London.—Veryard & Yates, without reserve, at 
255, Clapham-rd., stock of building materials. 
Auctioneers, 365, Norwood-rd., 8.B.27. 


FEBRUARY 22. 
North Cheam.—Hooker & Rogers.—On the site 
adjoining Victoria public-house, London-rd, Build- 
ing materials. Auctioneeers, 4, High-st., Croydon. 


MARCH 6. 
*London.—Joseph Hibbard & Sons, at City-rd. 
Bridge, E.C.1. By order of Messrs. A. Bridgman 
& Co., Ltd., on removal to larger premises. lant 
and stock of box and packing case makers, com- 
prising saw mill plant by_ well-known makers. 
ra kt 15, Newington Green, Islington, Lon- 
on, N.16. 


Public Appointments. 


FEBRUARY 17. | 
* London.—Draughtsman.—Two_third-class (tem- 
porary), by the M.A.B, Clerk, M.A.B. Offices, Vic- 
toria Embankment, E.C.4, with additional foolscap 


envelope. 
FEBRUARY 25. ‘ 
*Southport.—Temporary Architectural Assistant 
required by C.B. A. E. Jackson, M.Inst.C.E. B.E. 


MARCH 6§. : 
*Durham.—Assistant Architect required by C.C. 
Dir. of Edu., Shire Hall. | . 
* Wolverhampton.—Superintendent of Educational 
— T. A. Warren, Director of Education, 
North-st. 


MARCH 6. 
Essex.—Architectural Assistant required on the 
temporary staff in the County Architect’s Devt. by 
the Essex County Council, Jno. Stuart, F.R.1.B.A., 
County Architect, Springfield Old Court, Chelmsford. 


MARCH 24. 
%* Kendal.--Clerk of Works required by B.C. 
F. W, Oxbery, B.S. 
MAY 2% | 
London. — Forthcoming Examination. — Male 
cartographers in the hydrographic dept. of the 
Admiralty (19-25, with extension in certain cases). 
The weeceery, Civil Service Commission, Burling- 
ton-gardens, London, W.1. 
NO DATE. | 
* British Guiana.—Foreman required by Govern- 
ment. Crown Agents for the Colonies, 4, Millbank, 
London, 8.W.1, quoting M/273. - 
* Birmingham.—T wo ualified _ Architectural 
| am in Architectural Office. H. H. Humphries, 
City 





Safeguarding of Industries: Monumental 
and Architectural Granite. 

The Monumental and _ Architectural 
Granite Committee will hold its first public 
meeting on Monday next, at 3.30 p.m., in 
Room 51a, second floor, Board of Trade 
Offices, Great George-street, S.W.1, instead 
of to-day. Meetings will also be held on 
the following Tuesday and Wednesday after- 
noons. Communications should be addressed 
to the Secretary of the Committee at the 
Board of Trade. 

Building Science Abstracts. 

A new. monthly publication of interest to 
all concerned in building construction and 
allied subjects is soon to be —_ on sale 
by H.M. Stationery Office. Its purpose 1s 
to provide, for the building industry, up-to- 
date summaries of the latest developments in 
the science and practice of building which 
are taking place throughout the world. In 
this periodical all the more important articles 
uppearing all over the world relating to 
building will be abstracted by the staff of 
the Building Research Station at Watford. 
The abstracts are classified under the follow- 
ing headings :—Stone, mineral earths, clay 
and ceramics; lime, plaster and chemical com- 
positions in general; cement and concrete; 
metal; organic building materials; paint and 
varnish; materials in general, their properties 
and testing; elements of structures; housing 
and domestic engineering; specialised con- 
struction. Within these groups will be 
found abstracts of papers primarily of interest 
to the building industry, the teachers of 
building science and the manufacturers of 
building materials, while at the end of each 
section. are grouped abstracts of interest 
chiefly to research workers. These are fol- 
lowed by references to books and patents. 
Publication will be monthly, and the sub- 
scription rate has been fixed at 10s., post 
free. Single copies are available, price 9d. 
each (post free, 10d.). Copies are only ob- 
tainable by direct application to H.M. 
Stationery Office or through a bookseller. . 
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happen that, owing to building 
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PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS & OTHER WORKS* 


In these lists care is taken to ensure the accuracy of the information given, but it may occasionally 
owners taking the res 
approved by the local authorities, “ proposed ” wor 


nsibility of commencing work before plans are finally 
at the time of publication have been actually com- 


menced. Abbreviations: T.C. for Town Council; U.D.C. for Urban District Council; R.D.C. for Rural 
District Council ; E.C. for Education Committee ; B.G. for Board of Guardians ; B.C. for Borough Council ; 
P.C. for Parish Council ; M.H. for Ministry of Health; M.T. for Ministry of Transport ; C.B. for County 


Borough ; B. of E. for Board of Education; M.A.B. for Metro 
Metropolitan Water Board ; Borough Surveyor, B.S.; Boroug 


litan Asylums Board; and M.W.B. for 
Engineer, B.E.; District Surveyor, D.S. ; 


Clerk, C.; Town Clerk, T.C.; County Engineer, C.E.; County Surveyor, C.S.; County Architec : 
Surveyor, 8. ; Engineer, E. ; "Borough Architect, B.A. ; Architect, A. ‘ lassie 


Acaster Malbis.—West Riding C.C. recommend 
that covered yards be erected on holdings Nos. 5 
and 6 at Acaster Malbis at £530. 

Alvechurch.—Scheme is on foot for provision of 
village hall. 

Angerstein Wharf.—Southern Rly. are to enlarge 
and re-arrange barge berths and storage sidings, 
at £30,000. 

Armthorpe.—New senior dept., at Council school, 
for West Riding E.C., been approved and tenders 
accepted at £16,704. 

Ashtord.—New locomotive depot is to be erected 
for Southern Rly., at £81,150. 

Barnet.—Hertfordshire E.C. recommend £200 im 
erecting fence round site of proposed new Gratmm:r 
school for boys in Queen’s-rd. 

Ballina.—U.D.C. approved scheme for reservoir 
at top of Convent-hill—Moy UHarbour Board 
authorised £6,000 for extensions and improvements 
at Ballina quay. 

Bath.—T.C. recommend :—Suggestions made by 
the Engineer for improvements at Destructor Works 
and that application be made to M.H. for sanction 
to borrowing of £16,600 for the work.—E.C,. con- 
sidered question of provision of additional office 
accommodation and decided to recommend City 
Council to instruct A. Taylor to submit plan 
showing his suggestions for providing accommoda- 
tion required by various departments, including 
an extension of Art Gallery and Libraries, on site 
of Provision Market and New Market Row.—City 
E. is to provide two temporary conveniences at Odd 
Down Playing Fields at £150.—City E., to obtain 
tenders for erection of 36 houses on Newbridge-rd. 
housing site. re 

Batley.—West Riding E.C. recommend, svject to 
approval of B. of E., scheme No. 3 for adaptation 
of portion of premises adjoining Batley Technical 
College be approved at £725. ; 
Bewdley.—T'.C. received an appeal from ladies of 
the town for erection of new town hall.—M.H. 
confirmed order of Council for compulsory acquisi- 
tion of land for housing purposes.—The Council 
adopted recommendation of the Highways and Im- 
provements Committee to take steps to preserve 
stonework of Town’s War Memorial near St. Anne's 
Shurch. . 
— gleswade.—R.D.C. recommend that applica- 
tion be made to M.H. for sanction to loan of 
£22,422 for housing purposes. ’ 
Birmingham.—Town Planning Committee sanc- 
tioned 2 schools at Acock’s Green.—T.C, recommend, 
subject to approval of M.H. being obtained, pro- 
posed scheme of engineering reconstruction at Win 
son Green Mental Hospital at £22,000 be approved. 
—Regent Cinema is to be rebuilt. 

Biaockburn.—T.C. passed plans:—28 houses, 
Arterial-rd., by Jas. Ashworth; warehouse, Freckle- 
ton-croft, by Kanox, Ltd.; 3 houses, Whalley Old- 

rd., by A. Whalley. 

Blackpool.—C.B. resolved that lands available 
for the proposed aerodrome be acquired in Hard- 
horn and Marton and that the Special Aerodrome 
Sub-Committee be authorised to enter into negotia- 

tions for acquisition of a further sixty acres of 
land on south side of Marton Mere.—Council re- 
solved that it be a recommendation to Estates and 
Housing Committee that plot of land surplus to 
their requirements at Marton be allocated for a 
branch library and reading room.—Library Sub- 
Committee further considered plan of proposed 
Claremont Branch Library and Reading Room.— 
It is proposed to erect new cinema. Whittaker & 
Gardner, 16, EBdward-st., architects. 

Bournemouth.—Plans passed by T.C.:—4 houses 
and garages, Brightlands-av., S. J. and V. F. 
Sheppard; 8 garages, rear of houses, The Grove, 

Cc. Barnes.—T. J. Rowley, 120, Old Christ- 
church-rd., is promoter of acheme for super-cinema 
at Boscombe. Jackson & Greenen, architects, 5-7, 
Telverton-rd. 

Bradtord.—T.C. propose to provide two additional 
storeys and alterations to Central Baths. 
Brighouse.—West Riding E.C. recommend site 
for proposed Technical school and Boys’ Secondary 
school. 

Brighton.—C.B. informed Chief Constable, and 
B.S., to select site for houses for police and submit 
plans and estimate.—Council resolved that scheme 
for improvement of Preston Park be approved and 
work be carried out by direct labour at £18,500.— 
M.H. eanctioned Sorrowing of £1,130 in connection 
with erection of 184 houses on North Moulsecoomb 

estate.—Town Clerk of Hove stated to T.C. that his 
Council have agreed to sell to Brighton and Hove 
Free Church Council plot of land situate on Knoll 
housing estate for erection of Church and Manse.— 
Scheme for establishment of a crematorium at 
Rorough Cemetery on the lines suggested by Mr. 
Freeman, at £4,100, been adopted, and Mr. A. C. 
Freeman is to prepare detail plans.—T. Garrett & 
Son are architects for rebuilding of 177 and 178, 
Western-rd. 


*See also our List of Contracts, Competitions, ete. 


Bromsgrove.—R.D.C. are inviting tenders for 14 
non-parlour type houses at Bellbroughton. 

, Capeta—Eeane been passed for greyhound racing 
ruck, 

Catheart.—J. McKissach, West Regent-st., Glas- 
gow, been instructed to prepare plans for cinema. 

Chiswick.—New secondary school is to be ®uilt in 
Gunnersby-lane. 

Coleraine.—Derry C.C. are considering purchase 
of site for new school. 

Coventry.—Plans_ been prepared by Percy I. 
Browne & Son, of Pearl-buildings, Northumberland- 
st., Newcastle-on-Tyne, for rebuilding of Opera 
House. 

Croydon.—Cinema is proposed for new Whitgift 
Grammar School. 

Dalton.—West Riding E.C. recommend that site 
be leased for erection of Junior Mining Centre to 
serve Dalton and Thrybergh area. 

Dublin.—Following plans been approved by 
H. T. O'Rourke, City Architect :—90, Harcourt-st., 
alterations, Britannic Assurance Co.,  Ltd.: 
Merrion-row, dance hall. C. R. Dunbar: Griffith. 
av., 47 houses, L. V. Kinlen; 62-64, Francis-st., fac- 
tory, Thompson & Co.; Charlemont-st., out-patients’ 
department, St. Ultan’s Hospital; Lower Gardiner- 
st., Talbot-st., corner, reconstruction, Royal Bank 
of Treland, Ltd... ises 
Dairy Co., Ltd, 

Dudiey.—T.C. approved following :—Wolverhamp- 
ton and Dudley Breweries, Ltd., alterations, “ The 
Grange Inn,”’ Wolverhampton-st., and Grange-rd.. 
and alterations, “The Old Waggon and Horses,” 
Stourbridge-rd., Scotts Green. 

Durham.—C.C.’s building programme for the year 
beginning April 1 next comprises 14 new elemen- 
tary schools, 10 enlargements, 10 additions and 13 
sites at a total estimated cost of £248,716. In addi- 
tion there is included a secondary school at Hooker- 
gate (estimated at £30,000), additions at Washing- 
ton (£5,000), Chester-le-Street (£2,000), West Stanley 
Alderman Wood School (£5,500), and sites at Crook, 
Stockton and Shildon. In addition there are pro- 
posed mining centres at West Stanley and Bishop 
Auckland (£17,000), new clinics at Blaydon and 
Rasington, and additions at MHoughall Farm 
(£11,020). 

Eaglescliffe.—Site been secured for new church 
East Ham.—Engincer and Manager of Electricity 
Committee reported upon suitability of certain site 
for erection of a showroom for electrical apparatus. 

Plans passed :—6 houses, 254-264, Sheringham-av., 
W. Fossey; office and showroom, J. Byford’s 
premises, Heigham-rd.; 14 lock-up garages, Der 
singham-av., L. Batchelor; 34 houses, 2-60, Tyrone 
rd., and 75-81, White Horse-Rd., 8S. N. Anstead. 


Parkgate-st., premises, Lucan 
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Edgware.—One of the most important «: 
sales of recent years been enttusiea i. sPurban 
Knight, Frank & Rutley and Ernest Owers Py 
gt ge ia a yt of estates at | lgwane 
Mi ill an vew Barnet, racing ahi. 
building land. om embracing valuable 
Eccles.—T.C. passed plans :—Electricity Com 
mittee, transformer house, Gaskall-rd. housing site: 
Isherwood & Co., 25 garages, Mather-rd. Ts 
Epsom.—Mr. H. Myers, of Epsom, has 
£2,000 towards building a Brotherhood Hall 
Finchiey.—M.H. approved U.D.C.’s scheme fo 
erection of 54 houses on Summers-lane site Town 
Planning Committee recommend approval of plane 
y ees lavatory in the recreation ground at 


given 


Folkestone.—B.E. estimates cost at £359 {i 
renovation work at Marine-gardens pavilion — 
Council resolved that Medical Officer of Health and 
B.E. be instructed to consider the whole of 
Radnor-st. scheme and report as to which houses 
are fit for human habitation or could reasonably 
be made fit, and also as to any buildings other 
than dwellings which are in a good state of repair 
or could so made, and to prepare and submit 
plans showing such houses and buildings and also 
those which in their opinion should be demolished 
—T.C. reported sanction of M.H. to borrowing 
£1,014 for additional work on cricket pavilion, etc 

Guildtord.—E.C., who are dealing with Hellitelds 
Council school, approved suggestion that preetical 
workroom be enlarged to 600 ft., and “bree class 
rooms each to 480 ft. super floor s1ea. -Central 
School Special sub-committee recommen-led «):er.. 
tions at Charlotteville school for provision -f two 
additional classrooms and other accommoatior 
according to a sketch plan by B.S. 

Harrogate.—West Riding E.C. approved amended 
plans of proposed new premises for Secondary 
school, at £65,500. 

Hastings.—T.C. passed plans:—Offices and two 
sets of flats, Verulam-place and White Rock-ap- 
proach, for Corporation, per C. Cowles-Voysey, 
architect; and chapel, Springfield-rd., St. Leonards. 
for Buchanan Hospital Committee, per Callow & 
Callow, architects. 

Hatfield Woodhouse.—West Riding C.C. approved 
provision of farm buildings on Small Holding Land 
at £1,750. 

Hemsworth.—West Riding E.C. recommend plans 
of proposed extensions at Secondary school at 
£12,500, and also that application be made to 
Miners’ Welfare Committee for allocation of £6,000 
for provision of a Senior Mining Course Centre. 

Hendon.—U.D.C. passed plans:—6 pairs of semi- 
detached houses and 6 garages, Devonsbire-rl., 
Mill Hill, Mill Hill Homesteads; 12 houses, Scmer- 
ton-rd., A. W. Davis; 3 lock-up shops, Heriot-r\., 
Hendon. C. A. Griffiths; cinema, Golders Green-“1., 
W. J. King; 4 pairs of houses and one detached 
house, Hendale-av., H. P. Small; 11 shors with 
flats, Edeware-rd., B. W. Blowers; additinas, to 
factory, Edgware-rd., Nevett Book Binding Co.; 
transformer house, The Drive, Mill Hill, Hendon 
Electric Supply Co. 

High Wycombe.-—T.C. decided to erect 100 houses 
on Bowerdean housing estate. : 

Hinckley.—U.D.C. passed plans for incatre with 
seating accommodation for 1,200. 

Hirst Courtney.—West Riding E.C. 
tenders for new school at £3,792. ‘ 

Hoo.—S.R. Co. is to spend £20,000 on improve- 
ments at Marshalling-yard, Hoo Junction. 
Horbury.—Cinema being erected by Horhury Co- 
operative Society, Ltd. . 

Horsforth.—Plans been approved for caretaker's 
house and alterations to Mechanics’ Institute and 
U.D.C. is to apply for sanction to borrow £1,250 
for work. 

Hounsiow.—Additional sidings at Tlovnslow Sta- 
tion (Southern Rly.) are to cost £10,000. 

Hove.—Plans sanctioned by T.C.:—E. J. Love 
for G. H. Worton, pair semi-detached ‘i vse* and 
garages, New Church-rd.; Denman & Son for 
Kemptown Brewerv, hotel, Old Shoreham-rd. ’ 

Hucknall.—Architect for cinema in High-st. is 

J. Thraves, F.R.I.B.A., 12, Victoria-st., Not- 

tingham. 

thstock.—Church is to he erected, at £6,000. 

ipswich.—_E. H. Bostock, Ltd., Hippodrome, Ips- 
wich, are proceeding with scheme to build picture 
theatre on site in St. John-st. 

Keighley.—B. of E. have intimated general ap- 
proval of purchase of site for proposed new 
Secondary school bnildings, for West Riding FE C. 

Leavesden.—_M.A.B. recommend approval be given, 
subiect to sanction of M.H., to erection, at £9,400, 
of 2 isolation blocks at Mental Hospital. 

Leeds.—T.C. approved erection of shops on land 
in York-rd., and Broomhill-rd., Roundhay.—Consent 
been given to T. W. Clayton for permission to 
erect a shop or shops on site at junction of York- 
rd., and proposed road parallel to Victoria-8* 
Myers-Beswick and Partners heen appointed — 
engineers, in connection with preparation of detailec 
quantities for structural steelwork at Swingate a 
depot, and Council also sanctioned construction © 
part of building works for strengthening ¢roune, 
first and second floors at £1,016.—City Engineer 
submitted plans for repairs, alterations and A 
provements to Rutland Lodge factory and © te 
mated cost at £3,300, which Council passed. wd 
been selected for school on York-rd. and Selby-re. 
housing estate.—Resolved that site acquired om 
Cottingley Hall estate, Elland-rd., oa 
purposes be fenced off with unclimbable iron of o 
ing at £2,000, and that application be made to “ii 
for sanction to borrow necessary money.—Counct 
sanctioned £450 for repairs to galvanised | iW 
building formerly used as a rifle range adjoint 
Training Centre.—City E. submit plans and ¢ ier 
mate of cost of provision of convenience Um 


accepted 
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Tuberculosis Dispensary, New Briggate.—Health 
committee been informed that Council are prepared 
tp agree ‘o provision of underground conveniences 
on site, south side of York-rd., near to its junction 
vith Osmo! dthorpe-lane.—City Engineer is to pro- 
ceed with construction of roads on York-rd. and 
selby-rd.., Meanwood and Middleton housing es- 
‘ates, and to prepare and submit plans for erection 

; approximately 300 houses and 100 flats on York- 
i, and Selby-rd. estate, 208 houses on Meanwood 
date and 150 houses on Middleton estate.—M.H. 
anctioned £878 in connection with erection of 
sranch libraries.—Sub-Improvements of Development 
nd Housing Committee let land on Middleton 
pousing estate for erection of a public convenience 
_Pians for new picture theatre at Beech Hill, 
Otley, been passed. 

Leicester.—C.C. decided to build sanatorium and 
isolation hospital in centre of the county, to cost 
£84,300. 

London (Bermondsey).—B.C. recommend that it 
pe referred to Electricity and Street Lighting Com- 
mittee to further consider and report upon proposal 
to erect a new electricity station in Neckinger 
jepot fronting the Neckinger.—L.C.C. recommend 
porrowing by B.C. of £725 for housing purposes. 

London (Bloomsbury).—L.C.C. recommend £2,345 
site in Herbrand-st., and erection of ambulance 
station. 

London (Camberwell).—L.C.C. recommend esti- 
mate of £21,000, submitted by Finance Committee 
in respect of acquisition of properties comprised in 
Wyndham-rd. site, Camberwell. 

London (Chelsea).—B.C. are to 
World’s End Passage area. 

London (City).—L.C.C. recommend £9,500 in re- 
spect of building grant to governors of City of Lon- 
don college be approved. 

London (Hackney).—B.C. passed plans:—H. 
Crawley, One-story factory at rear of 43, Andrews- 


reconstruct 


rd. 

London (Kensington).—L.C.C. recommend that, 
subject to approval of B. of E., the Bayswater 
Jewish non-provided school be recognised until com- 
pletion of proposed new school in Lancaster-rd., 
Kensington N. 

London (Lambeth).—L.C.C. recommend purposes 
of amalgamated capital estimate of £59,865, ap- 
roved in respect of widening and altering Lam- 
‘eth approaches to Lambeth Bridge, be enlarged so 
s to include cost of acquiring property. 

London (Lewisham).—B.C. recommend expenditure 
r extension of and alteration to Central Library in 
lligh-st., at £9,698.—Plans passed :—G. L. Service, 
garages, 102-108, George-lane ; A. J. Roddis, garage, 
Perry-rise; Chas. C. Winmill, parish hall, South 
Vale-rd.; E. C. Christmas, 2 houses, Hengrave-rd. ; 
J, Watt, 10 shops and garages, Bromley-rd.; W. J. 
‘udamore, Ltd., 10 houses, road from Manor-lane 
 Dallinger-rd. 
_ London (New Cross).—M.H. sanctioned M.A.B. 
0 expenditure on conversion of nurses’ cubicles into 
bedrooms in centre block and ambulance station at 
South-Eastern Hospital. 

London (Stepney).—B.C. recommend estimate of 
£1,245 in connection with purchase of land for 
Limehouse Fields Improvement scheme.., 
_ London (Wandsworth).—L.C.C. recommend bor. 
owing by B.C. of £7,900, for housing purposes 

, London (Wapping).—L.C.C. recommend that no 
observations be offered with regard to proposal te 
provide a new non-provided C.E. school for about 
children to serve district of Wapping. 
_ London (Winchmore Hill).—M.H. given sanction 
0 M.A.B. to expenditure on conversion of number 
 curtained cubicles at Northern Hospital into bed- 
woms for nurses. 
sions enborough.—Loughborough Licensing  Ses- 
ons approved applicatio ilding ing’ 
Mend ‘foc, nelle n for rebuilding of King’s 
_Lowestoft.—T.C. recommend B.S. to construct six 
concrete bathing chalets on sea wall to north of 
refreshment stall at £300. 
_ Lurgan.—T.C. decided to consider scheme for 200 
artisans’ houses. 

Luton.—T.C. passed plans:—C. C. Smith, 8 
houses, Kingsway; W. H. Lancaster, 3 lock-up 
shops and stores, Barbers-lane: H: F. J. Bottoms, 
Sarages, Bury Park-rd.; J. Buckingham, 10 
nantes, Alton-rd.; C. T. Webb, 10 garages, Medina- 
M., and 3 houses, Newark-rd. 
p Maidenhead.—Plans being prepared by T. F. 
pa a E.C.4, for reconstruction of 
( re ouse, 
ye tansfield.— Proprietor of Grand Theatre is pro- 
me scheme of alterations and improvements. 
dl y J. Tomlinson, Victoria-st., South Nor- 
cmarston Green.—Church is to be built in Marston 
teen district at £2,000. 

Mexborough.—West Riding E.C. recommend that 


t 


Ak de additional accommodation at Secondary 
cin ree Christian Hall be taken at a rental of 


annum, inclusive of heating, lighting, 
ming, and internal renovation of premises. 
peniddtesbrough.—T.C. passed plans:—4 terrace 
a in Higher Oxford-rd., for T. P. Price; 3 
stom? jouses, Chipchase-rd., for J. Tilley; one- 
wee. building, for Catholic schools on land 
Hart !., corner of Park-rd., South Continuation. 


‘ lean 


for Rev. Kiernan, for Catholic Community; 3 
on A hipchase-rd., and house, Latham-rd., fer 
ean 2 lock-up shops with appurtenant build- 
igs, 1 Donaldson, butchers and dairymen; 5 


uses, Higher Oxford-rd., for H. Price; 16 ter- 
ises, Bell-st., Newport, for S. Coates, Ltd. ; 
semi-detached houses, continuation of 
for F. Towers. 
Brighton.—Tivoli has been acquired by 
“ircuit, and it is understood that consider- 
erations will be made. 
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Northampton.—E.C. recommend plans for pro- 
vision of new Education Uffices on portion of site 
of Corporation property in St. Giles-st., situated 
between Town Hall and Chief Constable’s house. 

Omagh.—R.D.C. decided to re-build bridge 
damaged by flooding. 2M 

Oxford.—E.C. report that they are of opinion 
that it is desirable that accommodation for Educa- 
tion Department be provided as soon as _ possible, 
and have informed Property and Estates Com- 
mittee.—E.C. also desire to erect shelter in accord- 
ance with plan by City Estates Surveyor, at Angel 
Meadow at a cost of £173.—Application been made 
to M.H. for sanction to £21,500 to cover total 
estimated cost of roads and sewers on South Park 
site—Cattle Market Sub-Committee instructed City 
Estates Surveyor to obtain tenders for constructing 
shelter for pigs in the Market.—M.H. provisionally 
approved further 220 houses on Gipsy Lane site.— 
Plans passed :—H. Hicks, 72, Magdalen-rd., 9 motor 
houses, Collins-st. 

Pontefract.—West Riding E.C. recommend plans 
for proposed new buildings for King’s school at 
£31,000. sis 

Rawcliffe—Mental Committee of West Riding 
C.C. recommend £118 in carrying out repairs and 
making replacements at Rawcliffe Hall Institution. 

Rawmarsh.—Tenders amounting to £23,771 been 
accepted by West Riding E.C. for school.—E.C. also 
recommend purchase of site for new Middle school. 

Reigate.—Plans approved by R.D.C.:—Electrical 
sub-station, Star-lane, Chipstead, for County of 
London Electricity Supply Co.; additions to “ Prince 
Albert.” Salfords, for Nalder and Collyer’s Brewery 
Co.: additions to Men’s Club, Albury-rd., Merst- 
ham. : 

Rossington.—New school at £18,142 for West Rid- 
ing E.C. been approved. 

St. Leonards.—Southern Rly. are to carry out 
work at West Marine locomotive depot, at £20,000, 
and carriage depot, offices, etc., at £39,000. 

Sale.—Plans being prepared by Chas. Hartley, 
128, Buxton-rd., Stockport, for rebuilding of Savoy 
Cinema. 

Scalebor Park.—West Riding C.C. approved £260 
for various repairs. cath 

elby.—West Riding E.C, recommend negotiations 
be entered into for acquisition of Cottage Hospital 
for use in connection with Selby Art and Technical 
School, and that £4,550 be approved.—E.C, also re- 
commend, subject to approval of B. of E., site for 
new school. 

Shipley.—_West Riding E.C. recommend altera- 
tions, repairs and additions at Salt schools af 
£912 10s. 

Silkstone.—Tenders amounting to £3,171 been 
accepted by West Riding E.C. for new_ school. 

Skipton.—_West. Riding C.C. recommend, swject 
to. grant from Central Funds, £3,990 towards cost 
rebuilding and maintaining railway bridge over 
Keighley and Kendal Main-rd., at Bell Busk. 

South Kirkby.—Tenders amounting to £2.269 2s, 2d. 
heen accepted by West Riding E.C. for erection of 
Junior Centre.—Tenders also been accepted for 
second stage of new school at £6,816 10s. 

Stafford.—Plans been approved for rebuilding of 
Alhambra Theatre. Rowe & Sons, architects, 38, 
Foregate, Worcester. e 

Stretford.—U.D.C. passed plans :—4 houses. Lime- 
rd., for Wheeler & Hazeland; 15 houses, Milwain- 
rd., for Archer & McAlpin. : : 

Sunderland.—E.C. propose to provide new public 
elementary schools for 1,000 junior and 960 senior 
pupils on site adjoining Swan-st., west of Newcastle- 


rd. 

Sutton-Coldfield.—Plans for new girls’ high school 
been approved by B. of E. Council also approved 
of scheme providing for additional office accom- 
modation, and new stores at electricity station, at 
£2,000. 

Swindon.—Company_ been registered with object 
of building picture theatre on site in Jennings-st. 
houses. 

Teddington.—A. C. Young proposes to erect block 
of maisonettes on site in Wilcox-rd., to plans by 
W. Alexander, architect and surveyor, 64, Welling- 
ton-rd., Hampton Hill. 

Temple Hirst.—West Riding C.C. recommend 
that covered yard be erected on holding No. 1 at 
Temple Hirst, at_ £200. ny 

Thorne.—B. of FE. approved plans of new buildings 
for Grammar school, for West Riding E.C. 

Twickenham.—B.C. propose to build kitchens at 
York House. at £1.100. Architects are Messrs. 
Ralph Knott & Collins, Adelphi Terrace House, 
W.c 


West Riding.—E.C. recommend furnishing of new 
schools and enlargements of existing schools as 
follows :—Gildersome, Street Lane Council school 
£157, Maltby Hall Council school £1,274, Stocks- 
bridge Council school £2,310. Wombwell Middle 
school £2.323, Barnby Dun Conncil school £635, 
Hemsworth Cross Will Parochial school £664, Norton 
Temporary Council school £275.—Highways Com- 
mittee recommend also following repairs to walls :— 
Luddendenfoot, £350: Pateley Bridge, £203 ; Rother- 
ham, £590; Saddleworth, £371; and Scammonder. 
£477.—C.C. are to make application to M.H. for 
sanction to Sorrow £83.587 for various schemes. 

Whitefield.—Lancs F.C. are to erect gymnasium 
at Strand Grammar School, at_£3.048. 

Woking.—Sub-Committee of Holy Trinity Church. 
Knaphill, been authorised ta congult architect with 
regard ta plars for Sunday school.—Woking Foot- 
hall Club are to erect stand to accommodate fram 
350 to 509 persons. 

York.—Messrs. Gee, Walker & Slater, Lftd.. 
builders. of London, have obtained lease for 2 site 
in St. Helen’s-sa. for erection of new building. 
T. P. Bennett & Son, of Bedford-row. are architects. 

Youghal.—U.D.C. received letter from Free State 
Local Government Department stating that the 
relief grant for the foreshore protection works at 
Redbarn was £600 
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COMPLIMENTARY DINNER 
TO ARCHITECTS 


A DINNER was given on Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 8, at the Savoy Hotel, to the prize- 
winning architects in the concrete use 
competition organised by the Portland 
Cement Selling and Distributing Co., Ltd. 
(the winning designs in the competition were 
published in Z'he Builder on December 30, 
1927, and to those members of the architec- 
tural profession who are showing a practical 
interest in the future of cement and its ever- 
increasing uses. Houses from the winning 
designs are to be built in the forthcoming 
‘‘Tdeal Home” Exhibition at Olympia. 
Amongst the company were Lord Stanmore, 
Sir Glynn West, Sir A. Horne, Sir Alexan- 
der alker, Mr. T. 8S. Tait, F.R.I.B.A., 
Mr. Maxwell Ayrton, F.R.I.B.A. The toast 
of the prizewinners was proposed by Mr. 
H. 8. Horne, the chairman of the company, 
who said the object of the competition was 
to give a wider public recognition to the 
advantage of concrete. The toast was replied 
to by Mr. T. 8, Tait and Mr. Frank Brown 
with Mr. J. H. Peek, winners of the £1,750 
prize house and the £750 prize 
house _— respectively. The toast of 
“Architecture ’’ was proposed by Sir John 
Foster Fraser and responded to by Mr. Max- 
well Ayrton, who, in the course of an inter- 
esting speech said he regarded it as a fine 
thing that the aon aged had put forward this 
competition. People were slow to recognise 
concrete was a valuable material. Engineers 
had done so, and if architects were not going 
to help them they would help themselves. 


HOUSING AND BUILDING 
EXHIBITION, EDINBURGH 
To-morrow, February 18, the Lord Provost 


of Edinburgh. the Rt. Hon. Sir Alexander 
Stevenson. will cpen the third Housing and 


- Building Exhibition at the Waverley Market, 


Edinburgh. This Exhibition, which will re- 
main open until February 29, is of interest 
to the Scottish architect and contractor, 
as the latest methods of building and new 
materials are displayed by some of the most 
up-to-date English and Scottish firms. Up- 
wards of 35 firms are exhibiting at this 
Exhibition, the organiser of which is Mr. 
T. Perey Bentley, Waverley Market, Edin- 
burgh. We append some short notes on the 
various exhibits :-- 


Sranps 65-68, Drew, Crark & Co., Diamond 
Patent Ladder Works, Leyton, E.—An in- 
teresting display of this firm’s ‘‘ Diamond °’ 
laddering is on view here, for use in all cases 
where extreme strength combined with 
adaptability and light weight is required. 
‘‘ Rap-Rig” patent scaffolding for interior 
decorations is also displayed. On Sranp 36, 
Ercuetts, Concpon & Mum, Lap., 10, St. 
Colme-street, Edinburgh, and 25, Victoria- 
street, S.W.1, display a passenger-lift car of 
their ‘‘E.C.M.” desiga, together with a 
standard ‘‘ E.C.M.”’ lift-gear and controller. 
Stanp 39 contains the CattenpaR Iron Com- 
PANY’sS exhibit, from Falkirk ; while Execrro- 
Lux, Lrp., of 153-155, Regent-street, W.1, on 
Sranp 11, have an exhibit of ‘‘ Electrolux ”’ 
cleaners, refrigerators and water-softeners, of 
great interest to manufacturers, contractors 
and others interested in the cleanliness of their 

remises and the welfare of their workers. On 

TAND 30 is the tubular scaffolding exhibit of 
Scarrotptnc (Great Brrrar), ., Lans- 
downe-road, Stockwell, S.W.8. ‘‘ Scaffixer”’ 
scaffold ties, ‘‘ Conforms,”’ etc., are also on 
display. THe Burprnc and INSULATING 
Materiuat Co., Lrp., of Victoria Station 
House, 8.W.1, have on view, at Sranp 31, 
‘*Bimol ” blocks, made from moler earth, 
which are claimed to be fire-proof, sound- 
proof, light non-conducting, ete.; and on 
Sranp 18 and 19, Tue Liver Concrete 
Macurinery Co., Lrp., City-road, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, are displaying their ‘“‘A” type 


‘** Liner ’’ patent stone-moulding machine. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS.” 


(Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by inquiry) Paik 
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3 0 of not less than 6 tons. r eens Best 
3 0 f.o.r. London. Best 
5 @ Best machine-made tiles from Beesslay ¢ or 4. Pipe agose Oak 
2 9 Staffordshire district. eeccces 5 Nore. —Countrydelivery, £08. per ‘ton extra ; Bru 
1 6 ditto hand-made ditto 3 cwt. 3s. per cwt.extra, and over 3 cwt. and under 6 Berl 
2 6 Ornamental ditto ewt., 1s, 6d. per cwt. extra. Cut to sizer. 5s. cwt. Kno 
o Hip — _— tiles { ee eeeees extra. = 
r . 
NorTs.—Sacks are charged 1s. 9d. each and credited ieee eemino-made .... ey ex London once, } 20 5 6 Cui 
1s. . if yy in good condition within three METALS : ’ Capeen 
months carr = . . 
Stourbridge Fireclay in s’cks 37s. (d. per ton at rly. dp. JoIsTs, GIRDERS, &C., TO LONDON STATION, = Ton— Geeutue Gunee: tates Gates 
R.S. Joists, cut and fitted 0 © Strong sheet 
Plain Compound Girders BeBecscocecececes Seon esedecososecs ° 
STONE. ” Stanchions Copper nails ........ceessceceseceres 
» . Siieeetis ’ In Root Work Copper wire T 
ATH STONE.— vered in railway trucks at s. d. MILD STEEL ROUNDS.—To London Station, t PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK. 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or Diameter. ew & s. 4. Diameter. ‘ ' s wt Delivered in London. © 
South Lambeth, G.W.R., per ft. cube . © 1230680 in.todin. 1015 © New River PaTrERN SCREW Down Bip Cocks FoR el 
BEER STONE—RanpoM BLock— on & T in. to 23 in. 1010 0 IRON, Gle 
Free on rail at Seaton Station, per ft. cube ‘ ROUGHT-IRON TUBES AND FITTINGS— fin. lin. 1jin. 1gin. 2 in. I 
Delivered free on rail Nine Elms, S.R. (Discount off List for lot of not less than £7 net value 9/- 45/- 76/- 153 /- 246 /- 510/- per dot. ' 
per ft. cube delivered direct from Works, 2} per cent.less above NEW RIVER PATTERN SCREW DowN STOP COCKS AND Civ 
Selected yey size one way, 1d. per gross discounts, carriage forward, if sent from UNIONS. tio! 
cubic f extra ; selected approximately London Stocks.) gin. Zin. lin. 131m. 1fin. 2in. of 
three sizes or for special work, 3d. per Tones. FITTINGS. FLANGES, 41/6 62/- 92/- 174/- 300/- 588 /- per dos. & 
cubic foot extra. Wrought Genu- jin. Over jin. Over RIVER PATTERN SCREW DOWN MAIN FERRULES we 
PORTLAND STONE.— Mild ine and - in, and : in. in. 3 in. lin. org 
Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. Steel. Staffs. under, under, 9/6 60/- 116 /6 per doz gre 
average, delivered in railway trucks at Iron, , CAPs AND SCREWS. ai vlo 
Nine Elms, 8.Rly., South Lambeth S - ee me Sie om ee ae pe ee + 
Station, a.W RB. and Westbourne Park, Gas .. +» 67 0 [6 10/- 14/- 23/-_ 30/- ets the 
Paddington, G.W.R., per ft. cube 4 44 Water ee Dour_E Nut BOILER SCREWS. Be 
Do. do. delivered on road wagons at above Steam °° in. gin. Jin. 1} in. 1} In. os r dos. offi 
stations, per ft. cube 4 63 Galv. gas .. 46 Ulj/- 17/- 29/- 36/- pe 
White base d, 3d. per ft. cube extra. Galv. water 0 Brass SLEEVES. hor 
NoTe.—Id. per ft. cube extra for every foot over Gly. steam 22 25 8 35 ljin. 2in. Sin. Spin. 4in. a wh 
20 ft. average, and jd. beyond 30 ft. C.I.—HaL¥- Roun p GutrERs—London Prices ex Works i Bh Si. Bi Sr hers ives, 8.F. juc 
Horron-Woop Stoxzs— nun 78. in 6 ft. Angles and Stop NEW RIVER PaTTERN Geessen — 4 p ‘ 
patiivered bony Geode Station, Pie », & 4 : Gutters. me — 1m. ii Hye ; er. Hh per d vt 
andom bloc om 10 ft ft ‘ ° ° NING ; 
ee tre sate Sle: Dnaws nap f, a8. "hare wna Baass Cimssme f° 
wn three or four sides . 8 
York STonz, BLUE—Robin Hood Quality. 4d. 8 Ibs. P. tra 5 ifm gin i per dos. - 
Delivered at any Goods Station, London. 53d. 8 Ibe. . *. 85/- 45/- 66/- 1 Py 
aa gen sides landings to — A tuper 5 saa. TIN. + engiioh Ingots, Sn per Ib. Soxpen.—Pivinr® 2, 
6 in. rubbed two sides, ditto .. 6 + eee W 
8 in. sawn two sides slabs (random ‘sizes) ; “= 2 33d. PAINTS, &c. 
2 in. to 24 in. sawn one side slabs , 4d. 0 211 Sn 
(random sizes) 1 » eves at i PY 52d. Raw Linseed Oil, = fe — . per gallon 31 oe 
1} in. to 2in. ditto, ditto 1 ‘WAiN-WATER Pipes, 2 se, Be > = 033 ™ 
Harp Yorr— per yd. in 6 fts.. Bend, tock Branches, nha 8 OO om crm Pee ag 033 ye 
Delivered at any Goods Station, London. 2 In. plain.. ts ane = sages. “ In drums .. a ; 038% ay 
Scappled random blocks Per ft. cube 3 ae: nen Turpentine in ‘barrels 0 $10 Ne 
6in. sawn two sides landing to sizes (under oi os ae 1/ / in drums Is). 0 4? bu 
40 ft. super) Per ft. on 3 in. ae ete Genuine Ground Enlist te Lead, perton47 5 0 
6 in. rubbed two sides, ditto .... 1 / 216 3/8 (In not less than 6 dy casks.) 
$ my sawn — sides slabe (random sizes) ;, 1% L. ¢. 6. CoATRD son Pirrs—London- Prices ex Works (Continuea om p- $17.) — 
2 in. self-faced random flags .. Per yd. super. ‘Pipe. angles. stock angles. spel information given on this page hss bees M 
s. d. y compiled for Tak BUILDER, and is cop pl 


d. b d. } 
2 In.per yd. in 6 fts. plain 2 16 m in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
CAST STONE. Ww ” Ss 9 b. 4 prices of materials, not necessarily the highess 
Sin. ” 42 or lowest. Quality and quantity obv ously fect 
Delivered tp London area in full-van 34 in 411} prices—a fest veel ehould be remembered by 


be:—Plain, 8s. 6d.; Moulded be 6a. Se Toe. (a. é in. - 5 9 whe make use of this information. 
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pRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS (conid.) 
PAINTS, &c. (contd.) 


gsxvint WHITE LEAD PAINT— 
“Father Thames,” “ Nine Elms,” 


“Park,” “‘ Supremus,” “St. Paul’s,” 
oo Morgansw te,” “ Polacco,” “ s” 
Brand, an other best brands (in 
141b. tins) not less than Sewt. lots £ 8. d. 
per ton delivered 6615 0O 
ged Lead, Dry { ackages extra) .. perton 38 10 0 
Rest Linseed O Putty ........ per cwt. 4 > : 
Be cally cc | te 8 8 8 
GLASS. 
ENGLISH SHEET oe CRATES OF STOCK 
8 b 
Per ft. Per ft. 
$2 oz. fourths ...... 63d. 


. fourths .. 29d. 
a. thirds .. 34a. $3 ,, thirds........ 994. 
“i; fourths .. 4d. Obscured Sheet, 15 0z. 33d. 

thirds.... 43d. 90 2 21,, 4éd. 
fourths .. 4$d. Fluted 1502.63d., 2loz. 9d. 
2% ., thirds.... 63d. En‘led 16 oz.4$d.,210z.6§d. 
Extra price according to size and substance for squares 
cut fom stock 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF STOCK 
SIZES. Per 


Rolled plate cccccccccccccccccccccccses Mh. 
Bough rolled ..ccccccccccccccccccccccee B30, 
Rough rolled 
Figured Rolled, Baltic, Oceanic, Arctic Stip- 

polyte, and small and large Flemish White 54d. 


te 
i 


Beem, GRRBNE cc cccccccccsceccencescee 83d, 
Ree Boe kc cc ccdccccedcscsveseseecs 43d. 
White Rolled Cathedral... ...........2e00+ 43d. 
Tinted 8 s—i“( *é‘CéC«éMS MWe ORNS ENED 

Cast plate is same price as rough rolled. 
VARNISHES, &c. Per Gallon. 
£ s. 

Oak Varnioh ...cccccccccccececs Outside 014 O 
OO OO OE ee ditto 016 0 
BD COMER cc ccccccccccececes ditto 018 O 
BE UNE  cccoccceseccescsce ditto 10 0 
Pale Copal Carriage............ ditto 140 
BE GED cc cccccecscscccccces ditto 112 0 
Heer VarmIeR cccccccccccccces Inside 018 0 
Be FORD PEGE ccccccvccecces ditto 018 0 
Tine Copal Cabinet ............ ditto 12 6 
line Copal Flatting............ ditto 1 0 6 
Hard Drying Oak ...........- ditto 018 0 
Fine Hard Drying GOR cc cccess ditto 019 0 
Fine Copal Varnish .......... ditto 100 
DGD 6006006900 006600000% ditto 120 
ED entee0 Guenneceonesee ditto 112 0 
Best Japan Goll Size 2... ccc cece cece 012 6 
Best Black Japan ........seeeeecccees 010 6 
Oak and Mahogany Stain (water) ...... 012 0 
ONGEE TREES cc ccccescccecccevecece 07 6 
DE MEE £6.60.00 0005 6600066060000000 014 6 
NE CIN, 6-53.64 06. 006040 00000000 150 
French and Brush Polish ..........+++- 017 O 
liquid Dryers in Terebine.............. 0 9 0O 
SD BRU Mie csctesssorcsasee | FF. 


Scottish Master Painters. 


The annual conference of the National 
Federation of Master Painters in Scotland was 
held in Perth, when Mr. Alexander Orr, 
Glasgow, presided. 

Lord Provost Dempster, who extended a 
civic welcome to the members of the Federa- 
tion, referred to the limitation of the number 
of apprentices. Satisfactory financial reports 
were submitted, and Mr. A. S. Calder, the 
organising secretary. in his report asked for 
greater friendship between employer and em- 
ployed. Reports from the branches showed 
that in some areas trade was good. Mr. John 
Bell, Perth, was elected president, and other 
olice-bearers were re-elected. The conference 


housed the largest exhibition by apprentices 
which the Federation has yet held. The ad- 
judic tors were Messrs. Buchan, Aberdeen: 
Petrie, Dundee; and Ogilvie, Elgin. Their 
awards included the following north 


Winners :—Class I1.—Plain painting : 2, James 


Stex rt, Elgin. Class 11.—Plain painting : 
1, William Edwards, Lossiemouth. Lettering : 
¢, Henry Reid, Aberdeen. Scheme of colour : 
_“corge Shand, Aberdeen. Stencilling : 1 
ms m_ Edwards. Class II.—3, R. E. 
Smith, Elgin. The president’s gold medal 


went to John Campbell, Ayr, for the second 


yee in succession ; while a special prize of £5 
‘as divided between Andrew Galloway 
Newt, ? Aur ~ 
na on-on-Ayr, and James Paterson, Edin- 


Obituary. 


T e death has occurred of Mr. William 


M‘Innes, joiner and builder, 57, Gladstone- 
place, Aberdeen. : 
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WEST OF SCOTLAND 
PLUMBERS 


A company of about 200 attended the annual 
dinner of the Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Master Plumbers’ Association, held in the 
Grand Hotel, Charing Cross, Glasgow. Mr. 
Robert Stewarl, president, was in the chair. 

The toast of ‘‘ The Civic Representatives ”’ 
was submitted by Mr. Robert Love, jun., 
vice-president of the Association. Councillor 
M‘Luskie, Glasgow, replied. In the course 
of his speech Mr. M‘Luskie spoke of the differ- 
ences of opinion within the Corporation on 
the question of direct labour in carrying out 
Corporation work. Expressing his firm belief 
in the principle of private enterprise, he said 
he had never found that the Corporation had 
ever been able to do better than private con- 
tractors. Mr. John Train, deacon convener of 
the Trades of Glasgow, proposing the toast 
of the Association, spoke of the import- 
ance of conferences in settling industrial dis- 
putes. If they were to have any success in 
their trade, he said it must be by co-opera- 
tion between employers and employees. The 
chairman, replying, referred to the _har- 
monious relationships which have existed be 
tween the employers and employees during 
the year. There had been no burning ques- 
tions to discuss, he said, and their dealings 
with the men in committee had been pleasant. 

At an interval in the proceedings the chair- 
man was presented with a replica of the badge 
on the president’s chain of office, in recogni 
tion of his services to the Association during 
the past year. 


A Housirg and Health Exhibition. 


The General Finance Committee of Glasgow 
Corporation has agreed to recommend that 
the manager of Kelvin Hall be instructed to 
proceed with the preliminary arrangements 
for holding a Housing and Health Exhibition 
in September under the auspices of the Cor- 
poration. 





NEW BUILDINGS IN 


SCOTLAND 


Grantown. — Rerarrs.— The Morayshire 
Road Board has instructed the Bridge Com- 
mittee to consider proposals for repairs to 
Spey Bridge. 

Aberdeen. — Hovusine. — The Aberdeen 
Town Council has approved a report by the 
Housing Committee recommending _ that 
formal application be made to the Scottish 
Board of Health for the erection of 284 
houses of concrete construction between Pit- 
todrie-street and Linksfield-road, and that 
the offer of Messrs. William Beaton & Son, 
contractors, of £971 for each block be 
accepted. 

Ayr.—Hovsinc.—The Ayr Dean of Guild 
Court has sanctioned plans for the second 
development of Ayr Corporation’s housing 
scheme at the Heathfield site. Altogether 
348 houses are to be erected. The estimated 
cost is £128,576. 

Hamilton.—Crinema.—Plans are now pre- 
pared for the erection of a super cinema, 
which will have accommodation for 2,000 
persons. Messrs. Cullen, Lochhead & Brown, 
of Brannone Chambers, Hamilton, are the 
architects. 

Paisley. — Reconstruction. — The Scala 
Cinema is to be reconstructed, and enlarged 
to about 2,000 capacity. Mr. Hamilton Neil, 
163, St. Vincent-street, Glasgow, is the 
architect. 

Greenock.—Cirvema.—A start is shortly to 
be made on the new cinema to be erected at 
Greenock. The architect is Mr. G. Gunn, of 
45, West Nile-street, Glasgow. 

Edinburgh.—Cvutverts.—The Electricity 
Committee of Edinburgh Town Council 
agreed to recommend that Messrs. J. A. 
Leslie & Reid, Edinburgh, be appointed engi- 
neers for the scheme for the construction of 
underground culverts for conveying sea- 
water to the extension of the Electricity 
Station at Portobello. The cost of the 
scheme is expected to be about £60,000. 





BUILDING TRADE WAGES IN SCOTLAND.* 


Tue following are the present rate of wages in the building trade in the principal towns of 
S:otland. Every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors 


that may occur :— 






























Labourers— 
Car- Masons’, t 
Brick- _ penters, Plas- Plum- Bricklayers’ t 
| Masons layers. | Joiners. | terers. Slaters. bers. | Painters.| Plasterers’.+ 
| | 
| 
Aberdeen | 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/7 103d. to 1/1 
p Pepeeresegee | 1/8 ve 8 | 1/8 1/8 -- 1/6} 1/8 
Alexandria ...... --| 1/8 18 | 18 | 18 1/8 1/8 —_— 1/23 to 1/34 
Arbroath .........-| 1/6} 1/64 | 1/64 | 1/78 1/6} 1/64 1/5 1/1 
BOE Sidcicckense cubs 1/74 1/74 1/7} 1/74 1/74 1/74 1/6 1/24 
ee ee 1/74 1/7} 1/74 1/7 1/74 1/7 1/6 1/2 to 1/8 
Blairgowrie ........ | 1/7? 1/7 17? | 1/7 1/5 1/7 1/4 0d. to 1/- 
DPR viet sscscel’ (ER 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/3 
Coatbridge coe 22 1/9 18 | 1/8 1/8 — 1/6} 1/3 
Dumbarton .......-| 1/8 1/8 18 | 18 1/8 | 1/8 1/8 1/8 
Dumfries ... <a 1/64 1/64 | 1/74 AS 1/6} 1/64 1/2 
Dundee .... | 1/73 1/74 1/7t | 1/9 1/7 1/74 1/8 1/3 
Dunfermline ...... 1/74 1/74 1/74 1/9 1/74 1/74 1/74 | {1/22 11 3-1/33 
Edinburgh.......... | 1/74 1/74 1/74 1/9 1/74 1/74 1/8 1/ 
SR aera 5,0 s:0:0! 1/7 1-7 1/7 1/8 1/7 1/7 1/64 1/2 
Fert William ...... 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/2 
Galshiels .......... 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 we! aw 1 1/2 
Io sis nice scenic | 1/8 1/8 1s | 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/3 
ee a 1/74 1/74 1/75 1/84 1/74 1/74 1/7 1/2 
Hamilton .......... | 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/9 1/8 1/8 1/6} 1/3 
BES 0.5 usdtdene 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7-1/7%| 1/7 1/7 1 1/2 
Helensburgh 1/74 1/74 1/7 1/7 1/74 1/7 1/23 
nverness 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/- to 1/2 
Kilmarnock 1/7} 1/73 1/73 1/8} 1/7 1/7 1/8 1/23 
Kirkcaldy | 1/7 1/74 1/7 1/9 1/7 1/7 1/8 | t1/2% f1/3-1/34 
MEO 100 0.000608 | 1/5 1/5 1/4 1/5 1/6 1/4 1/4 1/- 
Lanark 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/9 1/8 1/8 1/6 1/- to 1/2 
ee | 1/78 1/74 /7k 1/9 1/7} 1/74 1/8 1/8 
Motherwell 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/9 1/8 1/8 1/6 1/3 
Perth 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/9 1/8 1/8 1/6 1/8 
Surtag sacs ececeses 1/74 1/74 1/74 1/9 1/7 | 1/% 1/7} 1/23 
ngs eeeccces | 
Eastern District) | 1/8-1/10| 1/8-1/10 1/8 | 1/9 1 1/8 1/64 1/8 
Wishaw nikal iensode “ +7 te a ve | 1/9 1/8 1/8 1/7 “st 





* The information given in this table is copyright. The rates of wages in the various towns in England and 


Wales are given on page 310. 





THE BUILDER. 
FOR BUILDING WORK IN LONDON* 


CURRENT PRICES 


EXCAVATOR. 
Digging and throwing or wheeling and filling carts, 
and carting away to shoot—6 ft. deep 
Add if in clay 
Add for every additional depth of 6 ft * a 
Planking and strutting to trenches per foot super 
to sides of excavation, including shoring ‘a o 
CONCRETOR. 
Portland cement concrete in foundation 1 to 6 
Add if in underpinning in short lengths 
Add if in floors 6 in. thick 


per yard cube 


Add if aggregate 1:2:4 
Add for hoisting not exceeding 10 ft. beyond the 


Reduced brickwork in lime mortar and Fletton 


Add if in Staffordshire blues 
Add if in Portland cement and sand 
FACINGS. 

Extra for facing in English or Flemish bond for 
every 10s. per 1,000 over the price of the 
common bricks 

POINTING. 

Neat flat struck or weathered joint 

ARCHES. 

Extra only to the price of ordinary brickwork :— 

Fair external in half brick rings 

Axed in stocks 

Rubbed and gauged annie in putty camber or 


SUNDRIES. 
Damp course in double course of slates breaking 
joint and bedded in Portland cement 
Setting ordinary register grates and stoves .......... 
Setting kitchener, including forming flues, &e., 
with all necessary fire bricks 


ASPHALTER. 
Half-inch horizontal damp course 
Three-quarter-inch vertical damp course 
Three-quarter-inch on flats in two thicknesses .... 
Angle fillet 
Skirting and fillet 6in. high 


York stone templates fixed 
York stone sills fixed 
Bath stone and all labour fixed 
Beer stone and all labour fixed... ...... 00.000 eee eee ees 
Portland stone fixed 
Weleb 16 in. x 8 in. 3 in. lap, including nails .. . per square 
Do. 20 in. x 10 in. . Do. 
Do. 24 in. x 12 in. Do. Do. 
CARPENTER AND JOINER. 
Fir framed in plates per foot cube 
Do. joists 
Do. roofs, floors and partitions 
Do. 


ary 
45 /- 


Deal rough close boarding 
Flat centering for concrete floor, in- 
cluding struts or hangers 


Centre for arches 
Gutter boards and bearers 
FLOORING. 

Deal-edges shot 

Do. tongued and grooved 

Do. matchings 

Moulded skirting, including backings 
and grounds 

SASHES AND FRAMES. 

One-and-a-half moulded sashes or casements . 

Two Do. Do. 

Add for fitting and fixing 

Deal-cased frames with lin. inner and outer 
linings, 14 in. pulley stiles tongued to linings, 
hard wood sills with 2 in. moulded sashes in 
squares, double hung, double hung with pul- 
leys, lines and weights; average size 

DOORS. 

Two-panel square framed .sup. | 2/1 

Four-panel Do. | 2/5 

Two-panel moulded both sides 2/8 | 2/ll 

Four-panel Do. Do. 2/ll | 3/2 


45 /- 61 /- 


1/6 1/9 


. per foot 


r “W" 1’ 


establishment c 


o ovwcoo oaaco™ 


_ — @ 
coco’ 


wmewnat>F FS 


ooo oooaceo 


aooaso 


2” 


2/4 2/6 
2/8 2/11 


3/2 


| 3/5 


* These prices apply to new buildings only. They cover sonata by foreman and carr 
—.. A percentage of 1} should be added for Employers’ Liability an 
and from 1s, 6d. per £100 for Fire Insurance, The whole of the information given on this page is copyright. 


| Preparing and distempering, 2 coats 
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CARPENTER AND JOINER—continued. 
FRAMES. 8. d 
per ~ cube 14 9 
1 ° 
Plain deal jamb linings framed . sup. in /' 8 ths 
Deal shelves and bearers 1/4 6.19 
Add if cross-tongued 2d. l. | Qa. 

STAIRCASES. 

Deal treads and risersin and including 1” 13” | 14” 

rough brackets y 2/9 
Deal strings’ wrot on both sides and 


Deal wrot moulded and rebated 


2/-| 2/2 


Housings for steps and risers 

Deal balusters, lin. x 1} in. 

Mahogany handrail: average, 3 in. x 3 in. 
Add if ramped 


per ft. run 


~| Add if wreathed 


24 
FIXING ONLY IRONMONGERY (INCLUDING SCREWS). 
6 in. barre! bolts 84d. Rim locks 
Sash fasteners Mortice locks 
Casement fasteners Patent spring hinges and 
Casement stays letting into floor and 
Cupboard locks 1/5 making good 
FOUNDER AND SMITH. 
Rolled steel joists 
Plain compound girders 

Do. stanchions 
In roof work 


RAIN-WATER —. 


Half-round plain rebated joints . | 1/6 1/9 | 2/- | 24 
Ogee Do. Do. 1/9 '|2/- |2 /6 3/3 
Rain-water pipes with ears 1/9 , 2/7 = 
Extra for shoes and bends 14/4 6/11 _ 
Do. stopped ends 2/44 3 3/7 4/- 
Do. nozzles for inlets 2/7 | 3/lo . 


Milled lead and laying in flashings and gutters 
Do. Do. i 

Extra labour and solder in coated cesspools 

Welf joint 

Soldered seam 

Copper nailing 


Drawn lead waste __ per ft. run 
Do. service .... - 
Do. soil 

Bends in lead pipe each 

Soldered stop ends....  ,, 

Red lead joints 

Wiped soldered joints ,, 

Lead traps and 

cleaning screws -_ ~- 
Bib cocks and joints ,, 6/4 
Stop cocks and joints ,, | 15/4 


| 1d. 
2/10 
| 


Render, float and set in lime and hair 
Do. Do. 
Do. Do. 
Add saw lathing 
Add metal lathing 
(Not including hangers or runners, ete., 
pended ceilings.) 


for sus- 


_ | Portland cement screed 


Do. plain face 
Mouldings in plaster 
One-and-a-half granolithic pavings 
GL 


21-oz. sheet plain 

26-oz. . 

Obscured sheet 

}-in. rolled plate 

}-in. rough rolled or cast plate 
}-in. wired cast plate 


~~ 


Knotting and priming 
Plain painting, 1 coat 


or N Wwe = © 


oor -100 © We © ts © -1 © 


a 


_ 
o 

he 

~~ 
‘ 


i *. 
Preparing for and hanging paper 
a profit of 10% on the prime cost without 
National Health and Unemployments Acts 
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TENDERS 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “‘ The Editor,” and must reach 
him next week not later than Tuesday evening. 

* Denotes accepted, 

+ Denotes provisionally accepted. 

t Denotes recommended for acceptance, 

§ Denotes accepted subject to modifications, 

Aberdeen.—284 concrete for the T.C.:— 

*w. Beaton & Son ... . £242 15 each 

Axbridge. —Additions and uitechiiens to sewage 
disposal works and other works, including building 


of screening chamber, open settlement tanks, storm 
water tank, collecting chamber, percolating filters, 


houses, 


effluent drains, and fixing of screens, valves, cast- 
iron pipes, percolating distributors, etc., for the 
RDA Messrs. Parker Pearson & Ross Hooper, 
engineers, Dallas-chambers, Chippenham. Quanti- 
ties by the engineers: 

Coles Bros., Ltd., Bath ............ £5,228 8 0 


Burston & Hawkins, Clevedon ... 


Turner & Co., Rawmarsh ...... 3,897 9 0 
Padfield, Son & Co., Ltd., 

Shepton Mallet. _................ 3,783 19 9 
Sl eee 3.777 16 6 
G. Pollard & Co., Ltd., Taunton 3,721 4 3 
E. Ireland, Bath ae a 3,659 3 9 
Joseph Coles & Son, Bristol ...... 3,608 17 0 


Durnford Construction Co., Ltd., 
Pr aes Sennen 3,566 19 0 


Building and Public Works Con- 


struction Co., Ltd., Swindon .. 498 1 ) 
W. H. Smith, Torquay eeaiuiianaiids 3,358 11 
J. Pugsley & Son, Bristol ......... 3,189 ] 
‘Hussey, Egan & Pickmere, Bir- 
I ccinituninbiionaennntans 2,987 17 3 
Barnsley.—Extensions to the Barnsley and Dis- 
trict Holgate Grammar School, Shaw-lane. Messrs. 
Dyson, Cawthorne & Coles, architects, 10, Regent- 
street 


C. Smith, Barnsley. 
Barnsley.—New central ovens at Smithywood, for 
the Thorneliffe Coal Distillation, Ltd. :— 
Woodall Duckham Vertical Retort and Oven 
Construction Co. (1920), Ltd. 


superstructure of new 
building at Belfast, 
Arnold Thornely, 


Belfast.—Erection of the 
Northern Ireland Parliament 
for the Northern Government. Mr. 
F.R.I.B.A., architect, Liverpool : 

Stewart & Partners, Ltd. £300,000 
(about) 


Belfast.—Installation of low-pressure hot-water 
heating system in the convalescent department of 


the infirmary, for the B.G. C.:— 
Brightside Foundry & Engineering | 
Co., Ltd., Liverpool — ..................06 £1,215 


Blackpool.—Cinema theatre in Hawes Side-lane. 


Mr. Halstead Best, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 8, Clifton- 
street - 
J. & R. Harrison, Blackpool. 
Blackpool.—Tenders accepted by E.C.:-— 
*Athe rton Bros., Tyldesley school, erection 


nildinas 
*Nelson Rros., 
road school. 
‘Lawrence & Co., 
Ahhey-road school 
Bournemouth.—Block of shops and offices, at Rich- 
mond-terrace, for Messrs. Hankinson & Son, estate 
agen Reynolds & Tomlins, architects, 
Granville-chambers :— 
W. Hayward & Son, 


Brentford.—Transit shed for motor traffic at Brent- 


electric lighting at Abbey- 


heating apparatus at 





ts essrs, 


Bournemouth. 


ford Dock, for the G.W.R.:— 
“Ee. C. & J. Keay (1926), Ltd., Birmingham 
Brierfield.—Alterations to the Town Hall annexe, 


for the T.C. 
Bricklayer, 


Borough Surveyor: 
etc.— 


il. Miller & Sons, Brierfield £29 3 9 
( penter and Joine7 
W. Dixon, Brierfield ................ 713 16 3 
Pl mber, etc.— 
I. McCleary, Brierfield 399 2 3 
i ferers 
P. Hartley & Son, Nelson . 39 17 
i ters, etc.— 
r. Sinclair, Nelson .............. 39 5 0 
Brighton.—Enclose the basement underneath the 
’ fresh water tanks at the Southwick Power 
“ation for the T.C. Mr. W. H. Overton: 
eS SO ee en ee eee £236 
, Bristol.—12 houses, at Bedminster Down, for the 
( Mr. D. S. McKenzie, City Engineer and Sur- 
t 1, Prince-street :-- 
W. W. Davis 
J Moore & Co 
Thomas & Son. 
Howell Bros. 
fudball & Gregory. 
H ». Green 
Bissicks & Fletcher 
A. J. Miller 
A. W. Norris 
Roe & Gadd. 
Gibbs & Davies 
W. Ash & Son. 
I A. W. Poole & Son 
E. Walters & Son 
G. H. Slade 
*J. Pugsley & Son. 


THE BUILDER. 


Burniey.—Steelwork for the footbridges over L.M. 
and S. Railway, at (1) Peace-street to Livingstone- 
street, and (2) Cornwall-terrace to Cavalry-street, 
for the C.B. Surveyor :— 

*John Booth & Sons, Bolton. 


Cardiff.—Construction and erecting of steelwork 
for new South signal box, Cardiff Queen-street, for 
the G.W.R. 


"Be Somnenh, Ltd., Bristol. 


Bate “le-Prith.- 8 houses at Town End, for 
the R.D. 
aa “SheMield iisiheiaiilaiiealaisidii iit ianaaais £3,173 10 


(*Subject to sanction of M.H.) 


Cork.—Erection of the Fishguard berth, for the 
Cork Harhour Board :— 


| eee £8,321 
Croydon.—Erection of the Winterbourne Central 
School, for the C.B.:— 
Spiers, Lid., Glasgow ... ... £22,226 0 0 
H. Hann, Merton ‘ ... 21,870 0 0 
Wm. Moss & _ Sons, Ltd. 

Cricklewood cae - .. 21,850 0 0 
W. Akers & Co., Ltd., Norwood 21,777 0 0 
Triangular Construction Co., 

East Molesey as ; -- 21,535 
Galbraith Bros., Ltd., Cam- 

berwell ; " ... 20,950 0 0 
A. E. Symes, ’ Stratford nm ...20.944 0 0 
E. H. Smith, Croydon .. .. 20.892 0 0O 
F. R. Hipperson, London 20,700 0 O 
R. Mansell, Croydon a it 20,649 ) 
J. Garlick (1910), Ltd., London 495 0 0 
E. J. Saunders, Croydon ... .. 20,437 0 0 
Peter Gatton, near East Grin- 

stead ... jo .. 19,999 0 0 
Hill & Gurr, ‘Bromley ied .. 19,793 
J. Smith & Sons (Norwood), 

Ltd., Norwood oe : . 19,655 
R. Cook & Sons, Ltd., Crawley 19,525 0 
Fassnidge & Son, Ltd., Uxbridge 19,511 0 
Grace & Marsh, Ltd... Croydon 19,300 0 0 
E. D. Winn & Co., Ltd - ian n 19,2¢9 0 
Perry’s (Ealing), Ltd., Ealing 19,279 0 
J. Crewdson, llorley woe 19,280 ( 
G. E. Everitt & Sons, Litd., 

Croydon 4 ; .. 19,236 0 
F. J. Moreton & Sons, Nor- 

wood a ; - I9Z6 11 8 
J. Elliman & Sons Ltd., 

Beckenham ad . ..- 18,929 
*Truett & Steel, Lid., Thorn- 

ton Heath 17,247 0 

Croydon.—Extension of the Headcorn-road sub 
station, for the C.B.:— 
*Truett & Steel, Ltd. ... . £435 


Culham.—Reconstruction of Appleford viaduct, for 
the G.W.R. :— 
*A. Jackaman & Son, Ltd., 


Dartford.—Installing electric 


Slough 


wiring, fittings and 


lamps in 48 houses on the Lowfield-street housing 
estate, for the U.D.C. Surveyor :— 
G. FE. Wallis & Sons, Ltd. ... £356 8 
W. Bayliss, Dartford ... » aa 3 
Chas. H. Munn & Co., London 323 0 
Dartford Electrical Co., Dartford 283 4 
J. W. Russell, Watford .. 255 12 
Gen. Electrical Maintenance Co.., 
Pinner 4 i ; a a Ve 
*E. E. Beavan, Dartford on m. aes 


Dawlish.—22 houses in blocks of 10 and 12. with 


the necessary roads, sewers and water mains, for 
the U.D.C. Mr. S. F. C. Churechward, engineer and 
surveyor :— 
Roads, Sewers and Water Mains 
F. W. Spencer, Plymouth _...... £1,955 14 4 
E. C. Lea & Co., Ltd., Exeter 1,664 11 6 


Dry Shell Concrete Cons struction 


ee eee 1,524 0 96 
Cc. J. Palfrey, Starcross idee BAe 2s 
W. H. Smith, Torquay _............. 1,34418 7 
Burstone & Hawkins, Clevedon, 

i re es) Se . 109111 4 
tF. Haule, Torquay ..................... 1,080 u 0 

Houses :— 

F. J. Stanbury, Exeter .......... ... £14,170 
Harris Bros., Exmouth sisainnacaead 11,629 
F. W. Spencer, Plymouth - 11.494 
Universal Housing Co., Ltd., Rick 

I etstibicecatictidatabistivcnstatucs 10,478 
F. Maule, Torquay | ieicnlcdia kt otiiateenes 10,465 
A. J. Slocombe, Dawlish _............... 10,341 
R. H. Stockman, Paignton _........ 9,680 
Burstone & Hawkins, Clevedon, 

TE. - « cenisiiten tsa aiennccanabin seinen 9,532 
E. C. Lea & Co., Ltd., Exeter a 
Dry Shell Concrete Construction Co., 

a eR Sea a ee 9,372 
W. Vicary, Dawlish _......... bowel pare 
Unity Builders (Paignton), Ltd., 

ae a ee ee 9,156 
N. S. Shodburn, Ltd., Bristol ......... 9,155 
tMoore and Moorish, Dawlish ............ 8,595 

Dorking.—Bactcria bed with sprinkler, dosing 


at North Holmwood sewage 
for the R.D.C. Mr. G. Saw- 


and humus tanks, etc., 
works, near Dorking, 
yer, Sanitary Surveyor, 14, South-street :— 
*‘Fanikner & Sons, Reigate ..- £792 § 
Droitwich.—Additional lavatory accommodation at 
the Institution, for the B.G. :— 
*F. Harrison. 


Dunbar.—Concrete paddling pool and_ other 
relative werks, for the T.C. Mr. Duncan W. Mur- 
doch. Quantities by the engineer :— 

J. Monteith, Dalkeith . £2,664 





one and Bishopstoke.—Public 
.D.C. Mr. W. W. Gandy, 


pe. — 
Francis & Partners, 


petnestenn~Dtaattlon, 
verandahs at 


two 
T.C 


ton 
Walden & 
Thames 

Bates & Son, Botley 
Pitcher Constructor Co., 
way, N.7 

Salter, 


J. 


S. 


Southsea 


Udall’s Building Co., 
t 


E 
4. 


n 
H. White & Sons, 


Wise & Lansdell, 


chester 
J. G. 
E. A. Poole, Bristol 


Southamp- 





Gray, Coventry 


—"n & ‘Pub. Works Constr. 


*W. Macfarlane & Co., 


Hinckley.—6 additional parlour iclatae 
for the R.D.C. Mr. 


street, 


architect, 
"ah 


Robinson 


Barwell, 
Barclays 
Pegg, 

Hull.—26 houses on the East 
for the Corporation. 


Mr. H. 


Swindon 


the 


Ashley Cooper. 
son-street :— 


& Sawdon, Hull 


Kidderminster.—Office 


auctioncers at the ¢ 


hou 


Leeds.— Extensions 
York-road for Messrs. 
W. 


at 
Ss. 


*G. 


ise, 


Williams 

Leeds.— Extension 

for the T.C 
*J. Booth & Sons 
Leeds.—Frection of first 

versity buildings :— 

‘Wm. 


Airey 


Davies, 


W.C.2. :— 


*Wm. 
Leeds.—Offices 


bridge for Messrs. 


G 
. 


Leeds.—Construction 
Ardsley 
North 


tween 


*Wm. 


and 


for /. T.C 
J. Butler & Co., Ltd. 


& Co., 


and 


and 


tattle Market, 


to 


to 


architect, 53, 


Thompson & Sons, 


the 


Ltd 


the 


alterations at 
Tunstalls Asphalte Co., 
Atkinson, architect : 

Thompson & Sons, 
of 


Beeston to 
Eastern Railway over 


ER. 


Bank-chambers :— 
Jarl Shilton 


Ltd. 


an underline 


Hall, 
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Hollo- 
a 11,451 
rt ei 0,994 
Southamp- 
1.890 
Eastleigh 10,875 
Ltd., Win- 





Crown 
Lt 


bride 
carry the 
the 


for the 
engineer and surveyor 


iuletaateiaieiaiaianatial 9,849 
fixing and glazing the 
Leas Cliff Hali, for the 
Glasgow ... £375 6 

at Byron- 


Crump, 


sicheiedaimmenitiansnne’ £2,879 
Hull housing site, 
City Architect. Quantities by 
Southam-chambers, Jame- 
. £8,583 5 
accommodation for the 
for the T.C 
secant idedebacndlaneiaiaga aia . £539 
Dewsbury-road pump 
ston ioneeebageaiahane . £249 
section of the new Uni- 
“Dog and Gun” Inn 
Trust Houses, Ltd. Mr. 
Shorts Gardens, 
Ltd. 


Point- 


Mr 


be 


London 


proposed 
Ring-road between Elland-road and Dowsbery: road, 


eduespsenecrses £10,225 


Leeds.—Reinforced concrete reservoir at Middleton, 
for the T.C.:— 


tx 


*F. 


Rhodes, 


Lichfield.—Four 


Rotten-row, 


Surveyor :— 


Liverpool.— Electric 


Moor, Aintree, 


*W. E. 


Ward, 


Surveyor :-— 


London.—Laundry 
Brook Green 
Sutcliffe, 
land-avenue, 
Building 
*Andrews & Andrews, 


*C. J. Doyle, 


Work— 


Steelwork— 


Redpath, 


Excavation and 


H. J. Greenham, 


Ltd. 


Leeds.— Reinforced 
head tank at Tinshill, 


Whitaker 


for the 


concrete 
for the T.C.:-- 
Ltd. 


non-parlour 
T.C. 


& Co., 


reservoir 


type 
Mr. Norman 


Burton-on-Trent ... 


sub-station at 


for the 


Liverpool. 


at 


Laundry, 
FF.R.1.B.A., 
W.C.2:— 


Brown & Co.,, 
Demolition— 


Ltd 


r.c. Land 


Ravenscourt-park, 
Ltd. 
architects, 21, 


Messrs. 


Beckenham. 


Ltd. 


and 


. £11,21¢€ 


houses 


Auty, 


over- 


in 
City 


. £1,385 


Warbrech 


Steward 


W., 
Elcock 
Northumber- 


and 


tor 
and 


London.—New office and record-sturage building in 


Leather-lane, W.C., for the Prudential Assurance 
Co., Ltd., Holborn Bars, ; 

*Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd., London. 

London.—Block of 7 shops, with flats above, in 
SF road, Streatham, S.W. Mr. P. W. Meredith, 

I.B.A., architect, 34, Old Queen-street, S.W.1. :— 

“- H. & F. Rolls, Epsom. 

London.—Conversion of 139, Wardour-street, W.1, 
into shops and offices. Messrs. Robins, Gore & 
Mercer, architects, 205, Wardour-street, W.1. :— 

*C. A. Palmer, London. 

London.—Erection of the west wing of Bush 
House, Aldwych. Messrs. Helmle, Corbett & Har- 
rison, architects :— 

General Contractors 

*Bovis, Ltd. 

Steelwork— 

*Moreland Hayne & Co., Lid. 

W indows— 

*Crittall Manufacturing Co. 

London.—Enclosing of open platform, new mile- 


age 


vard, 
*W. 


Walkerdine, 





at Paddington, 
Ltd., 


for the G.W.R. :— 


London. 
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, London.—Removing, and replacing with new York.—Balcony outside wards No. 23, 27 ang 
FERS CS WSS Soe material, the whole of the defective galvanized iron at the Institution, for the B.G. Mr. W. T. W) ton 
HIGH CLASS sheeting, and scraping and painting the steel architect :— 
PARQUET and WOOD BLOCK FLOORS trusses and purlins of the roofs of the Devonshire F. Shepherd & Son, Ltd., York 
in various woods and thicknesses street Dust Wharf, for the Stepney B.C 
PORTABLE and SPRINC DANCE FLOORS W. Gladding & Uo “sal 0 
Ask for Booklet Vigor & Co. (Poplar), Ltd. 245 O A Ke 
TURPIN’ PTT Tiamat LT b. rogzon & Co., Lid. . ‘ 
25, Notting Hill Cate, London, w 1 W. Simms ; ( 
. (All of London.) 
Musselburgh.—52 flatted 3-room houses in blocks - | O O at | N G 
of 4, for the T.C. Borough Surveyor 
Alex. Morrison, Musselburgh ........ £19,188 
WHY HAVE DOORS THAT BANG! Navan.—Extension to the Technical school, for 
44 ded the Meath Technical Committee 
| ‘QODOORO *F. Delaney ai vee ETF WAINSCOT OAK 
FITTED TO YOUR DOORS WILL 
- Nenagh. 26 workmen's henste in Stafford-street SQUARE-EDGED OAK 
PREVENT SLAMMING & RATTLING | "the U:D.C:— ones MAHOGANY. TEAK 
THE Fitting for Every Home and Office. P. Hogan, rain — « hes: — WHITEWOOD, ETC. 
7 > Northampton.—Tenements on th: ington site, 
WILL LAST A LIFETIME. ter the OE. 
EASILY FITTED TO ANY DOOR, ‘A. L. & H. W. Chown. 
Made in four sizes—1-2-3 & 4 inch. Northampton. ae of ‘ — light, 
: 2 wiring, fittings, etc., at arborough-road hospital, 
Fe peti tr i Re SYDNEY PRIDAY 
C. LOVE & SONS, BEMBRIDGE, I.W. E. W. Wood, Northampton £348 3 6 e 
Renfrewshire. ns na with asphalt, roads, for 
the Upper Renfrewshire C.C. N WV TD, 
Trinidad Lake a Co., Glas Ss E I N L 
SE matin i £15,61 Oak Specialists & General Hardwood Merchants 
ey ~Alterations to the Poor Law Institu 
SOLE MAKERS OF tion, for the B.G. Mr. J. Sheldon, architect, Long OAK WHARF.RAVENSDALE RD..N.16 
personne: IMPROVED ANDALSO Eaton. Quantities by the architect :— Phone: CLISSOLD 6254 (3 lines) 
SHORLAND'S PATENT WARM AIR A. Ramsden, Castle Donington £2,240 15 4 














Swansea.—Re-shecting of storage shed No. 6) 
Swansea, Prince of Wales Dock, for the G.W.R 


G *Archibald D. Dawnay & Sons, Ltd., London. 
ww : , Swansea.—Re-sheeting of storage shed No. 56, 
pesccccesconsecsosocceccs > Swansea, Prince of Wales Dock, for the G.W.R. 
*Wolverhampton Corrugated Iron C Ellesmere 
aa ese ee ee MASONS & PAVIORS 
Torquay.—Range of greenhouses at the Corpora- PAVING WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


tion wardens at Chelston, for the T.C. 
Largest stock of Second-hand and Redressed 


*W. Richardson & Co., Ltd., Darlingt £3,888 
Richardson & Co ri irlington £ ( To auae “ i inet. ob 
Torquay.-—Additions to public conveniences at Rock-bottom Prices. 
& Vaughan road adjoining the pavilion, for the T.C t See and Crazy York Pa 
* Borough Surveyor :— ~~ Stone, Grar G ite Chippi + 


_ VENTIL LATING _PATTERNS . 






































Unity Builders (Paignton), dam. 
LIMITED lid., Paignton... £3,106 14 7 Spur Stones to order. 
. ge ge aes ey of —_ Quadrant Blocks in stock. 
° “une ive stoc accommodation at Adeiphi whart, 
Specialities in for the G.W.R. :— 454 OLD FORD ROAD, LONDON, E.3 
*H. & A. Hamilton, Waterford. ° 
Phone—EAST 4808 
SEASONFD Whitehaven.—54 houses, for the T.C. Mr. A. Wil- 
. son, Burough Engineer and Surveyor: 
*Armstrong & Co., Cockermouth ...... £16,186 


HARDWOODS (Subject to sanction of woe ; - HIGH CLASS 


MAHOGANY | WALNUT 1 Tr FI L 
JAPANESE, AMERICAN and J J ETRIDGE ad ING ) 
WAINSCOT OAK, TEAK, 1U, j [OF EVERY RESCRIPTIONS 
WHITEWOOD, &c. SLATING AND TILING 
SLATE MERCHANTS PAR QUETRY. 
REGISTERED OFFICE AND WHARF CONTRACTORS SEASONED T 
CARPENTERS RD. Inspections and Reports made on OAK, TEAK AS 
STRATFORD OLD FAULTY ROO MAPLE FLOORINGS. 
LONDON E.15 - FS 
STEVENS& ADAMSL? 


in any part of the country. 
: Tel : 
ean Giixstsn ‘Puows Telephone : Bishopsgate 1944/5, or write, a > S WORTH. 


(5 lines) Lenses Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, €. 
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Something New in 
Gabranswed Cetvugiated Sheets! 


OO ————— eof 
yy PATENT :) 


AN VENTEOLITE SHEETS 


A CORRUGATED SHEET 


m1 7.\-> ae 
FY) 


ARE BRITAIN’'S BEST. 


FOR OF FIECES,. WARENOUSES VILLAS 
MANS/ONS. BANKS FACTORIES £1 


F.BRABY&C°L? 
CLASCOW. 








A VENTILATOR AND 
WINDOW ALL COMBINED 
ALL ZES AND GUAGES 





NO GLAZING NECESSARY 
SWEATING 6 CONDENSATION 
ENTIRELY ELIMINATED 








Su/TABLs FOR STABLE 5. AYRES. 
BARNS & ALi FARM BULL DINGS | 


FRED" BRABY & cere 
GLASGOW. 


41n0 of Loner 








Samo roa isusTaarte 
e0on.ar 





ALSO AT LONDON, LIVERPOOL, 
BRISTOL & FALKIRK. 








CAN BE SPPMED O° ek Dagens LOC Re (BONMOME AS 4D STORE 














